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THE NOVELS OF MR. HENRY JAMES.* 


In every final consideration of a 
novelist’s achievement the most signifi- 
eant question will prubably concern 
itself with the ground he has covered. 
Romance has stepped into the place of 
poetry as a criticism of life; the novel- 
ist has become the reviewer, and one 
asks, not unreasonably, in measuring 
his accomplishment, how much of life 
can he review. One thus requires for 
the sum of his books a measure differ- 
ing from that imposed by any one of 
them. One asks vitality of the partic- 
ular performance, but one demands 
variety from the whole. There may 
be less of “life’ in a romance that 
deals with empires and dynasties than 
in some obscure chronicle of a city 
slum, but a continued preference for 
the slum as a subject would confess 
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2. “Roderick Hudson” (1875).* 1886. 3. “The 
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parvitude in the point of view. For 
the novelist is an interpreter as well 
as a reviewer, and the value of his 
total interpretation will depend not 
only on his knowledge of one tongue, 
but on his acquaintance with many. 
He has to select his subjects for us 
from every language of the world’s 
emotion, and the adequacy of his se- 
lection must depend essentially upon 
the number he knows. Our interest in 
romance to-day is much more personal 
than was such interest in the past. We 
demand actuality, we demand charac- 
ter; and, behind the artist’s craving for 
beauty and his sense of form, we look 
for a desire and an ability to render 
circumstance available to our apprecia- 
tion; a mission to translate for our cog- 
nition the circumstance and sentiments 
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with which he is impressed. So, though 
it prove the duller way, we would con- 
sider the compass of Mr. Henry 
James’s work before its quality, even 
though that quality must be considered 
its most intrinsic feature. 

The amplitude of his work, the sheer 
space of shelf which his novels cover 
comes as a first surprise to the collec- 
tor. One has somehow regarded him 
as the reverse of a prolific writer, and 
the pleasures conferred by his succes- 
sive volumes have always seemed too 
far apart; yet there have been pub- 
lished for the English reader close up- 
on a hundred novels and tales, and 
others still a:e beached unprofitably in 
the stagnant harborage of magazines. 
Such an output is clearly not that of 
a man who regards literature as an 
amusement, and it is very interesting 
to observe that Mr. James’s fecundity 
has increased with every decade of his 
working life. He was born on April 
15, 18438, and, as his first tale appeared 
in 1866, he has been transcribing his 
impressions for thirty-six years. To 
his work such a description is espe- 
cially applicable, for he has throughout 
adopted the part of the social recorder, 
and only for the briefest season has 
his attention been diverted from his 
own time. So close indeed has his at- 
tention been that the period of which 
he writes is most often that in which 
he is writing, an intimacy in associa- 
tion which gives his work a freshness 
of color like that of a canvas painted 
in the open air. 

Freshness of color would perhaps be 
by some critics considered the quality 
most conspicuously absent from his 
work, but by freshness we do not mean 
that false air of reality which is the 
result of superficial imitation, and 
may be produced so cheaply. The 
freshness of Mr. James is an effect of 
atmosphere, not of outline. One might 
say that in some of his work he is 
preoccupied with atmosphere, and oc- 
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casionally resembles the artist who 
preferred to paint a purple cow to sac- 
rificing the serenity of his twilight to 
the true color of the animal. Mr. 
James’s pictures have their purple 
cows; he is concerned pre-eminently 
with effect, and to that end is always 
prepared to subordinate his material. 
Even in his longest stories he main- 
tains marvellously the sense of tone, 
he keeps down his accessories, and pro- 
duces a continuity of impression which 
makes him the admiration and the de- 
spair of his fellow-craftsmen. No doubt 
to those who have no fondness for 
effect, who desire that every charac- 
ter should be depicted in the blinding 
light of noontide knowledge, his deli- 
cacies, his hesitations, his designed ob- 
scurity are an irritation, and his 
method seems as artificial as they pro- 
claim it. Yet artifice of some sort 
must always be used in reducing from 
the life, and impressionism may be but 
the finest order of realism, the render- 
ing of a feeling instead of a fact. 

In his earlier stories, which are most- 
ly short, there are but few hints of the 
line along which his sympathies were 
to travel. In his first nine years of 
work we have record of but ten stories, 
and of these only “Watch and Ward” 
runs to the dignity of a separate cover. 
It is a trite enough theme, not made 
remarkable by the handling, and sug- 
gesting only in certain sketches of 
character the author of to-day. Of 
the others “A Passionate Pilgrim” is 
of the order of tales that owe every- 
thing to the telling. It tells, indeed, 
only how an impoverished American 
came to see in England the home of 
his ancestors, saw there also, after a 
day’s acquaintance with its inmates, 
the ghost of the woman for whose 
shame and death his particular ances- 
tor was responsible, and died himself 
as a consequence of the vision before 
many days. The subject, touching the 
spiritual evasively, is one for which 
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Mr. James has shown a more than 
occasional fondness, and one can im- 
agine how, if treated in his latest man- 
ner, the sense of mystery would have 
been deepened by a different finish, by 
retention throughout of the tragic 
numbness with which the story opens. 
Except the “Pilgrim” there is nothing 
in this nine years that would be seri- 
ously missed from the author’s work; 
nothing, despite retouching, which 
produces its essential features. 

In 1875 appeared “Roderick Hudson,” 
his first long novel, characteristic of 
the work to follow in the fifteen years 
which we will call for the sake of 
definition his middle period, covering 
the volumes by which he is generally 
estimated and best known. But “Rod- 
erick Hudson” marks a significant ex- 
tension of the author’s interest across 
the Atlantic, and it is something in 
favor of our “periods” that whereas 
America supplies themes for the first, 
the second is essentially Buropean, 
while the third scarcely wanders from 
English soil. Also that handling of the 
supernatural which figures so promi- 
nently in his earlier and later stories 
finds in the “middle period” no place 
at all; and the contrast in national 
temperament, which so frequently 
affords a subject in that middle 
period, disappears in the more subtle 
scrutiny which marks the last. The 
story of Roderick Hudson is in fact 
immersed in the shadow of such a con- 
trast: a contrast between Massachu- 
setts and Rome, the New World and 
the Old, the Puritan aloofness of Mary 
iarland and the voluptuous Paganism 
of Christina Light. 

Roderick, weak brilliant unhappy 
Roderick, passes between them, from 
a tepid satisfaction in the one, to 
breathless worship of the other. A 
Speedy transit, for Roderick, though 
sprung from New England, was born 
to a wider heritage of the past than 
was Christina. She was beauty but 
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he was its priest. The story of the 
brief outburst and burning of his 
genius is admirably told. There is a 
tragic hint even in his first successes. 
He leaves port like some flimsy galleon 
under a great cloud of sail. One holds 
one’s breath at its disastrous loveli- 
ness. And the catastrophe comes not 
from without but of his inherent weak- 
ness. Christina arrives in time to 
complete the wreckage, but she is not 
the cause of it. She is, on the con- 
trary, responsible for the last leap of 
his genius. It is the inspiration of her 
beauty that breathes a final glow into 
the smouldering ashes of his capacity, 
and forces him by a final effort to burn 
himself out. After that only the tragic 
note is sounded, a note to which Chris- 
tina unwillingly, and unwittingly con- 
tributes. Poor Roderick’s efforts to 
raise himself for a flight'after losing 
the counterpoise of his inspiration re- 
semble nothing so much as the pitiful 
comical winged somersaults of a bee 
whose body has been bitten off, and 
death comes to him as the least ruin- 
ous ending. The book is wonderfully 
complete for a writer’s first sustained 
effort; wonderfully balanced and free 
from crudity, abounding in happy bits 
of portraiture and observation. Mrs. 
Hudson is the first of many ordinary 
middle-aged women whom the author 
has drawn with such curious apprecia- 
tion and fidelity. 


“She was excessively shy, and evi- 
dently very humbile-minded; it was 
singular to see a woman to whom the 
experience of life had conveyed such 
scanty reassurance.” “There was no 
space in her tiny maternal mind for 
complications of feeling, and one emo- 
tion existed only by turning another 
over flat and perching on top of it.” 
“These were the reflections of a very 
shy woman, who, determining once in 
her life to hold up her head, was act- 
ually flying it like a kite.” 


Mary Garland is treated much less 
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definitely; hers is indeed almost one of 
those portraitures by omission for 
which Mr. James developed later such 
a liking. But then her life was so 
largely made up of omissions that she 
has a right to the method. Yet she is 
no less charmingly and more complete- 
ly presented than magnificent Chris- 
tina, whose likeness is rendered una- 
voidably lustrous by the radiation of 
her beauty. 

“The American,” which followed two 
years later, is another international 
novel, but the contrast is social, not 
artistic, a contrast between the New 
World with its naked millions and the 
proud penury of the old nobility of 
France. Christopher Newman, who 
had served an apprenticeship to most 
trades before making his fortune, sets 
his intentions more than his affections 
on Claire de Cintré, the daughter of a 
house that had looked forward to 
Charlemagne, and regards trade as 
somewhat more dully incompatible 
than crime with its traditions. The 
situation has obvious possibilities; ob- 
vious pitfalls too, of insistence and ex- 
aggeration. The author avoids these 
till near the finish, for Mrs. Bread and 
the melodramatic mystery of the Belle- 
gardes must be considered one into 
which he has fallen. Newman, with 
his “look of being committed to noth- 
ing in particular, of standing in an at- 
titude of general hospitality to the 
chances of life, of being very much at 
one’s own disposal,” is of a delightful 
type. He stands smiling, with his back 
very firmly set against his fortune, 
ready to admit any man, even a 
French Marquis, to be his equal, yet 
fully conscious how much of the pleas- 
ure and beauty of life lies outside his 
compass; shrewd, simple, tender and 
strong, a figure well worth drawing; 
and the old hotel in the Rue de I’Uni- 
versité throws it into almost violent 
relief. But the relief is attenuated by 
Valentin de Bellegarde, and the pert 
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little Marquise, both more modern than 
America itself, and he, frankly, ar- 
dently, gallantly alive, without money, 
morals, or the fear of death, is, as a 
type of manhood, no whit less attrac- 
tive than Christopher Newman. Claire 
de Cintré is another portrait by omis- 
sion; indeed, perhaps in no other of 
his characters has the author left so 
much in by leaving so much out. Noth- 
ing is explained, very little enumera- 
ted; we see her only as a vague figure 
in those forbidding halls, yet her mem- 
ory remains as an exquisite fragrance 
when the vigor of the book is almost 
forgotten. And the book abounds in 
vigorous portraiture; the canvas is 
wonderfully well filled. Little M. 
Nioche and his audacious daughter are 
as perfectly seen and as excellently 
placed as Urbain de Bellegarde and his 
forbidding mother; and though the 
book may be most commonly esteemed 
for its sketch of the deadly serious 
pretension of life in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, its real value lies rather in 
its grip and coherent inclusion of a 
wide and moving scene. The unher- 
alded melodrama of its close is a com- 
mentary on the criticism that, what- 
ever may happen in Mr. James’s nov- 
els, nothing comes of it. The truth 
being that the author occasionally in 
his earlier work displays almost a rel- 
ish for violence in his conclusions. 

In 1878 “Daisy Miller” and ‘The 
Europeans” were published, the one as 
widely quoted as the other is unknown. 
It was natural that so simple and dis- 
passionate a study of the American 
maiden then looming into prominence 
—a maidenhood as lacking in the finer 
as in the fuller shades of feeling— 
should have commanded attention, but 
the extent to which “The Europeans” 
has escaped it seems unaccountable. 
It has all that one imagines a book 
needs to attract the unintelligent read- 
er, and yet contains nothing that could 
distract the most fastidious. It is con- 
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ceived in a delightful atmosphere, a 
delicate severity of Puritanism tem- 
pered by competence, an atmosphere 
perfectly preserved throughout, which 
the Europeans agitate without disturb- 
ing, and completely indicated by grave 
Mr. Wentworth’s attitude to his house- 
hold. He had “a vague sense of jeal- 
ousy being an even lower vice than the 
love of liquor,” and Felix, his brilliant 
foreign nephew, appeared “so bright, 
and handsome, and talkative that it 
was impossible not to think well of 
him; and yet it seemed as if there were 
something almost impudent, almost 
vicious—or as if there ought to be,—in 
a young man being at once so joyous 
and so positive.’ The story makes 
something like a record in happy end- 
ings. Every one but the wicked Bar- 
oness, who has one already, finds a 
predestined mate. One might suppose 


that Mr. James set himself to show 
how satisfactory he could make a story 
without making it absurd. But the 


achievement which one feels most con- 
cerned him was the development of 
Gertrude Wentworth. She is suggested 
rather than drawn, with a marvellous 
economy of means, yet with such ex- 
quisite felicity, that one feels to know 
much more about her than the author 
can tell us, and takes leave of her with 
a curiosity which he cannot satisfy. 
Mr. James has sketched nothing with 
a more sensitive point than the eva- 
sive opening of her flower to love; not 
to the love which, in that Puritan com- 
munity, was three parts a duty, but to 
love which in her cousin’s arms was 
wholly a joy. Yet Gertrude is by no 
means an obtrusive figure of a comedy 
in which all the characters are so hap- 
pily arranged, so admirably fitted, that 
one could read it a dozen times for 
sheer pleasure in its workmanship. 
“Confidence,” which followed a year 
later, differs from “The Europeans” in 
almost every particular save that of a 
happy ending. Yet its happiness is not 
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of that sweet inevitableness which sub- 
sides gently into its place through the 
last chapter. The scene changes rest- 
lessly across Europe and America, and 
the consequences of Angela’s perver- 
sity illustrate an occasional tendency 
on Mr. James’s part to over-elaborate 
an issue. 

In 1880 came “Washington Square,” 
which must rank as one of the author’s 
significant novels. One can think of 
no one else who could have written it, 
who could have used the spareness, 
the dulness of its material with such 
effect. Surely no heroine ever had less 
in her favor than plain Catherine 
Sloper, yet we follow the conversion 
of her humble deference into a kind of 
heroic obstinacy with absorbed atten- 
tion. “Her dignity was not aggres- 
sive; it never sat in state; but if you 
pushed far enough you could find it.” 
The dignity disengaged itself at last, 
as a hard determination, from the pulp 
of her sad crushed sentimental spirit, 
and it is the slow creation of that 
hardness, not by the cruelty of fate, 
nor from her lover’s falseness, but by 
the injustice of the father she had 
trusted and admired, which makes her 
story so engrossing. He had killed 
something in her life, and she turned 
its coffin into a kind of altar. Not con- 
sciously, It is the essence of her pathos 
that she seems never more than numb- 
ly conscious of what she feels. The 
whole story is a miracle in monotone; 
of the monotonous in life treated un- 
monotonously. 

The “Portrait of a Lady,” which ap- 
peared a year later, is the longest and 
most intricate novel of the “middle” 
period. It is exactly defined by its 
title. Only once or twice, in a certain 
callous indifference to the pain she in- 
flicts on her lovers, does Isabel Archer 
seem to forfeit the designation. For 
the rest she adheres almost too closely 
to it. She is often so much of a lady 
that one ceases to think of her as a 
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woman, not from worldly or social am- 
bition, but from an emotional tempera- 
ment too thin to disturb its intellectual 
impressions. She did not desire mar- 
riage, but required in that event the 
finest thing in the way of a husband. 
That she could have considered Gilbert 
Osmond in such a light is the severest 
criticism on her perception, and severs 
her from sympathies which had not 
been alienated by her somewhat too 
obvious self-esteem. She had every 
right to think well of herself, she was 
a very charming and delicate product 
of the New World, and it is really be- 
cause one shares her complacency that 
one is humiliated by her choice. To 
her aunt it had “an air of almost mor- 
bid perversity,” but one resents most 
its seeming so reasonable to herself. 
She was not influenced by circum- 
stance, nor blinded by passion; she 
took almost as much time to her mis- 
take as to its amending, and it is only 
a hint of this towards the finish which 
restores her to our esteem. She makes 
the one possible reparation by leaving 
the man she has learnt utterly to de- 
spise. In its presentment of Ralph 
Touchett the book offers a companion 
portrait of a gentleman, from which 
no deductions need be made. Ten- 
der, and whimsical, and open-hand- 
ed, “with all the illumination of wis- 
dom and none of its pedantry,” a ku- 
morous perception that included his 
own decrepit lungs, and “a kind of 
loose-fitting urbanity that wrapt him 
about like an ill-made overcoat,” Ralph 
even by his bitterest disappointment 
is never betrayed into an ungenerous 
word, , 

The book yields little to quote, nor 
do the figures in its background much 
concern us. It is occupied with its 
great effort, and, while offering that a 
tribute of admiration, one can only 
wish that it had painted for us a lady 
on somewhat less exclusive lines. 

The four following years produced 
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nothing but short stories, three of 
them, “The Siege of London,” “Lady 
Barbarina,” and “A New England 
Winter,” being devoted to the contrast 
between the American and European 
mind, and one, “The Author of Bel- 
traffio,” being the first of several stud- 
ies of a literary contingence; no con- 
siderable novel appearing till 1886, 
when both “The Bostonians” and 
“Princess Casamassima” saw _ the 
light. “The Bostonians” deals with 
the designs of a coterie of women 
in Boston City to force the rights of 
their sex upon America: a portentously 
dull subject, and treated with such 
diffuseness that its first seventy pages 
only advance it by a single evening. 
Yet the story gains on one’s attention, 
and contains some wonderful portraits 
of unattractive women. Miss Olive 
Chancellor was perhaps the most diffi- 
cult. She belonged to the class of 
people 

“who take things hard. She was sub- 
ject to fits of tragic shyness, during 
which she was unable to meet even 
her own eyes fn the mirror.” “She had 
a fear of everything, but her greatest 
fear was of being afraid.” “Of all 
things in the world contention was 
most sweet to her (though why it was 
hard to imagine, for it always cost her 
tears, headaches, a day or two in bed, 
acute emotion).” “She was unmarried 
by every implication of her being. She 
was a spinster as Shelley was a lyric 
poet, or as the month of August is 
sultry.” 

Such qualities complicated with a pas- 
sion for the position of her sex, a store 
of learning, and the New England con- 
science constitute a character of the 
highest difficulty, but it is perfectly, 
even pathetically realized. Of the 
others Miss Birdseye and Miss Far- 
rinder are the best done. Miss Birds- 
eye : 

“had a sad, soft, pale face, which (and 
it was the effect of her whole head) 
looked as if it had been soaked, 
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blurred, and made yague by exposure 
to some slow dissolvent. The long 
practice of philanthropy had not given 
accent to her features; it had rubbed 
out their transitions, their meanings.” 
“In her large countenance her dim 
little smile scarcely showed. It was a 
mere sketch of a smile, a kind of in- 
stalment, or payment on account.” 
“She belonged to the Short-Skirts 
League, aS a matter of course; for she 
belonged to any and every league that 
had been founded for almost any pur- 
pose whatever.” “She looked as if she 
had spent her life on platforms .. . in 
her faded face there was a kind of 
reflection of ugly lecture lamps: with 
its habit of an upward angle, it seemed 
turned towards a public speaker, with 
an effort of respiration in the thick air 
in which social reforms are usually 
discussed.” “She talked continually, 
in a voice of which the spring seemed 
broken, like that of an overworked bell 
wire.” 


One can but give a few lines in the 
portrait, yet how amazingly it comes 
out, with, for all its comedy, not a 
touch that alienates. Mrs. Farrinder 
is of a type entirely different. 


“There was a lithographic smoothness 
about her, and a mixture of the Ameri- 
can matron and the public character. 
There was something public in her eye, 
which was large, cold, and quiet; it 
had acquired a sort of exposed reti- 
cence from the habit of looking down 
from a lecture desk over a sea of 
heads, while its distinguished author 
was eulogized by a leading citizen. 
Mrs. Farrinder, at almost any time, 
had the air of being introduced by a 
few remarks.” ‘The ends she labored 
for were to give the ballot to every 
woman in the country and to take the 
flowing bow] from every man.” 


The two are but secondary charac- 
ters, indeed Mrs. Farrinder is hardly 
that, yet Mr. James contrives, by what 
in an artist would be called brush- 
work, to hold our attention to these 
queer women, while he develops leis- 
urely a more romantic element. 
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“Princess Casamassima” deals with 
ambitions of another kind, the ambi- 
tions are anarchical, and the scene is 
mostly laid in London slums. The 
Princess is Roderick Hudson’s Chris- 
tina Light separated from her husband, 
and embracing in his stead the fash- 
ionable nihilism of the day. She re- 
mains delightful, though not quite with 
the fresh insolent charm of her maiden 
days: but the most admirable portrait 
of the book is again of an unlovely 
middle-aged woman, poor foolish faith- 
ful Amanda Pynsent, a dressmaker in 
a squalid court—with the meagrest 
“connection,” a touching reverence for 
things as they are, and an absorbing 
affection for the little boy she has 
adopted. Beside poor “Pinnie’s” stead- 
fast goodness, the Princess seems a 
hollow charlatan, and Lady Aurora 
loses color. Indeed, the only woman 
in the book whom she does not affect 
is big vulgar bouncing brilliant Milli- 
cent, the shop girl in the Palace Road, 


a good comrade, sharp as a rat, obtru- 
sively respectable, but capable of com- 


promise for an adequate stake. The 
book gives a further extension to Mr. 
James’s range, but it lacks balance and 
is not very well put together. 

The next year showed nothing but 
short stories, and in 1888 came “The 
Reverberator,” a variant of “The 
American,” the intending invader of an 
old French family being this time a 
girl. Here the story is acceptable 
chiefly for its fun, and is the only in- 
stance in which Mr. James has relied 
on humor for his main interest. His 
humor is never of the explosive kind. 
He does not let it off as out of a mor- 
tar to convulse you suddenly with a 
burst of laughter. His humor no more 
aims at laughter than his tragedy at 
excitement, or his pathos at tears. It 
is a quiet illumination of life whicn is 
a pledge against bathos more than an 
incitement to be merry. He very sel- 
dom uses it to heighten irony. It is 
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really rather the sanity of his point of 
view, of his seeing nothing quite as it 
sees itself. One feels that his enthusi- 
asms will never betray him. He will 
see under the “make-up” even though 
he say nothing about it. He often says 
nothing about it. He leaves the pic- 
ture to your discernment; sometimes 
out of tenderness for his subject, some- 
times as a compliment to his reader. 
The humor in much of the pretence of 
life is often lost if it be pointed out; 
the showing spoils it. You must see it 
if you can; otherwise you cannot. 


“She had a handsome inanimate 
face, over which the firelight played 
without making it more lively, a 
beautiful voice, and the occasional 
command of a few short words.” 

“The foreman, who was sixty years 
old and wore a wig, which constituted 
in itself a kind of socia! position, be- 
sides being accompanied by a little 
frightened, furtive wife, who closed 
her eyes, as if in the presence of a 
blinding splendor, when Mrs. Crooken- 
den spoke to her.” 

“He seldom had much conversation 
with Miss Pynsent without telling her 
that she had the intellectual outlook of 
a caterpillar. . . . He always compared 
her to an insect or a bird, and she 
didn’t mind, because she knew he liked 
her, and she herself liked all winged 
creatures.” 


Such touches may be found every- 
where in Mr. James’s sketches of char- 
acter, their humor lying in their terse 
fidelity, and only occasionally owing 
a shade to sentiment. But in his draw- 
ing of Whitney Dosson Mr. James has 
engaged directly the humorous, idea. 
The American parent has always ap- 
pealed to him. His discomfort, his 
tractability. his air of being a mere 


adjunct to his family, his pathetic ac-- 


ceptance of incompatibility with his 
offspring. Parentalism, probably, never 
previously was conceived on such a 
scale, in such a spirit. Despite his de- 
tachment from his surroundings, his 
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subservience to his daughters, his 
cheerful tribute to the inferior, he 
never becomes ridiculous, nor loses the 
placid dignity of his unruffied mind. 
In Paris he passed his days revolving 
about the court of his hotel, but he 
had no sense of waste; “that came to 
him much more when he was con- 
fronted with historical monuments, or 
beauties of nature or art which he 
didn’t understand or care for: then he 
felt a little ashamed and uncomfort- 
able—but never when he lounged in 
that simplifying way about the court. 
Mr. Dosson never doubted that George 
M. Flack was brilliant. He represented 
the newspaper, and the newspaper for 
this man of genial assumptions rep- 
resented mind—it was the great shin- 
ing presence of our time. To know 
that Delia and Francie were out with 
an editor or a correspondent was really 
to see them dancing in the central 
glow.” 


“To Mr. Dosson . . . his girls some- 
how seemed lonely; which was not the 
way he struck himself. They were his 
company, but he was scarcely theirs; 
it was as if he had them more than 
they had him. They were out a long 
time, but he felt no anxiety, as he re- 
flected that Mr. Flack’s very profession 
was a prevision of everything that 
could possibly happen. ... When at 
last they met his view ... they had 
evidently done a good deal and had a 
good time, an impression sufficient to 
rescue Mr. Dosson personally from the 
consciousness of failure.” 


But the book is not at all about Mr. 
Dosson—he really counts for but little 
more than the hotel in which his 
daughters live—and its humor is as 
much concerned with little delicate 
plastic Francie Dosson, with Delia’s 
attempts to graft on her American vul- 
garity the tone of ancient France, and 
with George M. Flack and his mon- 
strous “Reverberator.” But though 
the comedy of the story is, perhaps, 
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closer together than in any other of 
Mr. James’s books, it is different nei- 
ther in character nor in keenness from 
that which may be found in any of 
them. In the same year as “The Re- 
verberator” were published three short 
stories under the title of the first, ‘“‘The 
Aspern Papers,” and in 1889 a similar 
volume of four stories entitled “A Lon- 
don Life.” The two are of interest 
from occupying the closing years of 
what we have termed the middle pe- 
riod, and therefore from containing 
possibly some hint of the new manner. 
The hints are there, but not so marked 
as to make exposition profitable; in- 
deed, traces of the older method may 
be found for seven years to come, “The 
Other House” being, perhaps, the first 
work of importance in which they 
cease to count. In the period which 
one is leaving lies the greater part of 
the labor by which Mr. Henry James 
is popularly known, if, indeed, one may 
without suspicion of irony use such a 
description. It contains nine of his 
novels and some twenty-seven tales, 
and only in some of the slighter of 
these could the casual consumer of 
fiction pretend to discover any esoteric 
intention or other obstacle to the en- 
joyment of an easily exhausted mind. 
They have just that unreality which 
the public desires, the note of ro- 
mance; sentiment and character are 
fitted with that consistency which 
gives the novel such an advantage over 
life; opinions are held with a clarity, 
and expressed with an accuracy which 
are of so great assistance in the de- 
velopment of character; and the dia- 
logue has just that appositeness and 
cohesion which our ears are so accus- 
tomed not to hear. In short they have 
all the qualities that should commend 
them to a public which is very igno- 
rant and very incurious of life, and 
one would have expected for them a 
‘far greater success even than they 
commanded. The chief preventive to 
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such a popularity is a delicate and ex- 
quisite style which, because it tried to 
achieve an actuality to which they 
were unaccustomed, the critics called 
artificial. Style in every, country of 
the world warns off the “stupid,” but 
it seems to possess a particular irrita- 
tion for English and American readers. 
It is, to their appreciation, a sort of 
glittering and wholly unnecessary en- 
velopment. Indeed, they consider style 
so distinct from creation, that one 
might imagine they supposed it to be 
applied when the work was finished, 
like varnish to a picture or “frosting” 
to a Christmas card. 

But in addition to the wilful offence 
of their style, one must admit, as an 
unconscious one, that the author is 
always free from moral prejudice or 
intention. He only aims at giving a 
direct impression of life without pre- 
conception as to its purpose. Nowhere 
does he come forward with explana- 
tion and reproof; nowhere does he at- 
tempt any re-arrangement of the ele- 
ments of life, to enforce a lesson or 
illustrate a theme. He tries seriously, 
strenuously, to produce the illusion of 
being, and he is well content to suc- 
ceed in performing that part of his 
business. His seriousness lives, in- 
deed, beyond reproof. That is his 
moral purpose. He recoils indignantly 
from the apologist to whom fiction is 
but “making believe.” Life may often 
be nothing better than “making be- 
lieve,” but its recording shall not suf- 
fer such indignity. He will no more 
tolerate a tampering with the facts of 
life, than with the events and dates 
of an era. Indeed of the two he prob- 
ably considers it of more importance 
to receive a trustworthy impression of 
existence than of any particular period 
to which the historian may devote him- 
self, 

So far, he may be spoken of as hay- 
ing a direct moral intent. But it is 
the intention only of the honest ac- 
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countant. He is determined that his 
book shall balance with the book of 
life; but he has as little concern as the 
accountant with the figures of its ex- 
penditure. It is none of his business 
to put a bad mark against items of 
extravagance or depravity or so to 
manipulate the entries as to convey a 
warning against either. And this de- 
tachment fram his subject is, of course, 
against him with a British audience 
which, inveterately commercial, craves 
to derive profit from the occupation of 
its leisure, and is always suspicious 
of.amusement which has no secondary 
aim. Yet (on the moral count), apart 
from the fact that Mr. James is an 
artist, there seems no reason why 
these books of his should not have 
been more widely read. He takes none 
of an artist’s liberties, makes no ex- 
cursions into the by-ways of life; the 
code of his characters is almost al- 
ways that of the decalogue tempered 
by good manners, indeed the constancy 
of their decorum is not unfrequently 
depressing. We will consider his lim- 
itations later on, and only refer to this 
one of them in passing, since in Eng- 
land an artist seems to be esteemed 
rather by his limitations than his in- 
clusions. Mr. James drew the line in 
those days an appreciable distance to 
the safe side of Mrs. Grundy. He 
refers to the influence of this lady, on 
one occasion, in a fashion that hardly 
prepares one for the extent to which 
he had acknowledged it. He is reply- 
ing in an essay, written also in the 
middle period, to some remarks of the 
late Sir Walter Besant upon “selec- 
tion.” ° 


For many people art means rose-col- 
ored windows, and selection 
picking a bouquet for Mrs.. Grundy. 
They will tell you glibly that artistic 
considerations have nothing to do with 
the disagreeable, with the ugly; they 
will rattle off shallow commonplaces 
about the province of art and the limits 


means 
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of art, till you are moved to some 
wonder in return as to the province 
and the limits of ignorance. It appears 
to me that no one can ever have made 
a seriously artistic attempt without be- 
coming conscious of an immense in- 
crease—a kind of revelation—of free- 
dom. One perceives in that case—by 
the light of a heavenly ray—that the 
province of art is all life, all feeling, 
all observation, all vision. 


That is a pronouncement that now 
reads otherwise than at the time when 
it was written, for the writer certain- 
ly seemed at that time not only to 
have been picking a bouquet for Mrs. 
Grundy, but to have selected the flow- 
ers with some care. Not that one 
would demand from an artist the treat- 
ment of offensive subjects, one would 
only ask a somewhat wider interpre- 
tation of “freedom” than had until 
then been granted us from Mr. James’s 
pen. But the freedom was to come. 

In 1890 the publication of “The 
Tragic Muse” inaugurated the new 
era. The inauguration possibly will 
not be apparent to many, for the book 
is certainly not a whit “freer” than 
any of its predecessors; but it is strik- 
ingly nearer the ideal of “an immense 
and exquisite correspondence with 
life.” There is a beautiful looseness, 
an inexpectancy in the handling. The 
story wavers, advances, retreats, and 
ceases in the very fashion of life it- 
self. Its cohesion suffers naturally in 
consequence. It reads, indeed, in places 
like a very splendid first attempt. The 
author seems to be trying to write it 
in spite of his art, to be aiming at a 
simplicity, a closeness to life, which is 
being continually clouded by the charm 
of form and phrase which he is as yet 
unable wholly to transfuse with his 
new intention. With Miriam Routh, 
for example, he is entirely successful. 
It is the most difficult piece of work in 
the book, this quick development ef an | 
uncouth girl into a famous actress, 
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since the stage and literature seem 
with us so unhappily incongruous that 
the passage of an actress always seems 
to put the author’s perception out of 
focus. But Miriam only becomes more 
natural as she advances in repute; she 
has to the finish that air of feeling for 
herself, of being confronted inwardly 
with surprises of thought, sentiment, 
and intention, of an imperfect self- 
realization which is so constant in life 
and so absent in fiction. Absent, in- 
deed, with reason, since in fiction it is 
immensely difficult to give such an 
effect and yet retain the sense of char- 
acter. Miriam’s character is more 
than retained; it is developed, and 
from most unpromising material. We 
feel her personality soaking up the 
sources of supply about it, as a sponge 
swells with water. And yet we never 
know her better than she knows her- 
self, and her actions retain to the very 
end the fascinating uncertainty of life; 
although we realize her so completely 
as an acquaintance that it seems al- 
most a breach of manners to denote 
her by her Christian name. Nick 
Dormer, another fine piece of work, 
and Julia Dallow are also well in the 
picture, but Gabriel Nash, almost wil- 
fully, and Peter Sherringham seem out 
of it. Peter was, of course, also diffi- 
cult, but his passion and his phrases 
are too far apart even for an ambassa- 
dor, especially in his last love scene 
with Miriam. 

The book is of another interest, how- 
ever, than its excellence. Its theme, 
its theories, appear to be the direct 
outcome of an attention which Mr. 
James was paying to the theatre, an 
attention taking the form of two com- 
edies which saw the footlights in Lon- 
don, and of four unacted plays which, 
in volume form, have rather the air of 
a bouquet presented by an unsuccess- 
ful admirer. 

The occasion was one of those curi- 
ous disturbances of the theatrical 
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mind, or perhaps it is safer to say tem- 
perament, in favor of literature. There 
seem to be, in England, fitfully recur- 
rent periods when the actor, forgetting 
his generic limitations, his own inal- 
terable fitness for the “stock sizes” of 
his profession, dreams of a play which 
shall represent something more than 
a dramatist’s ability to repeat a suc- 
cess in time-honored situations. His 
dream is a brief one, brief as his mis- 
conception of literature as a compla- 
cent auxiliary to posturing and cos- 
tume, and of his own ability to render 
persuasively any but the types which 
precedent and his predilections have 
long made familiar. Mr. Henry James 
was, with the late R. L. Stevenson and 
Mr. W. E. Henley, amongst the writers 
of distinction who were solicited to 
contribute to one of these spasmodic 
coquetries with literature, but he was 
no more successful than they in estab- 
lishing permanent relations. His suc- 
tess or failure only concerns us here 
so far as his preoccupation with the 
stage is reflected in his books. The 
reflection is in truth very apparent, 
would be apparent even to one who 
did not know from what it was cast; 
apparent once or twice in the subjects 
of his stories; apparent, unfortunately, 
in their brevity and rareness for six 
brilliant years; and apparent, most of 
all, in an inclination to “hard meagre- 
ness” in dialogue, “an anxious cultiva- 
tion of limits.” 

This is nowhere so apparent as in the 
volume to which, leaving for the mo- 
ment its shorter stories, the gap of six 
years brings us. “The Other House” 
seems almost to have been conceived 
as a play. The action passes in but 
three places, the lawn and drawing- 
room of one house, and the hall of the 
“Other,” and practically the whole 
story is told by the characters. Yet so 
deftly is it wrought that one scarcely 
notices the economy, and it is of all 
Mr. James’s work the piece whose 
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handling moves one most to admira- 
tion. The suggestion of the theatre is 
carried so far that many points are 
made with the insistence necessary to 
reach the torpid intelligence of the 
stalls. Notice especially the threefold 
repetition of the conditions which safe- 
guard Tony Bream’s second marriage, 
and the clearness with which Doctor 
Ramage narrates the progress of the 
story between, if one may so call them, 
Acts I. and II. Exits and entrances 
are managed with a curious formality, 
and the method by which Dennis Vidal 
is pushed across and kept off the 
scene in the second act is almost too 
suggestive of an artificial lighting. The 
descriptive dialogue, also, is too load- 
ed with explanation to produce an il- 
lusion of reality, but the dramatic 
dialogue is marvellous in a _ signifi- 
cance to which no character is sacri- 
ficed. The development of the heart 
story of five people behind the fence 
of speech on Mrs. Beever’s lawn is the 
finest thing of its kind that Mr. James 
has done. There is nothing explicit, 
nothing direct, yet we watch, behind 
that clear sharp clash of tongues, se- 
crets passed from mind to mind, and 
the scarcely known desires and fears 
of each spring and bloom and wither 
like a magic flower. So pregnant is it 
that when perusing the book a second 
time, one searches for the pages which 
are not in it, which one remembers to 
have read, Its tragic ending will prob- 
ably remain for most a source of dis- 
comfort. Not that the note of tragedy 
was not struck; it is always struck by 
a love as fierce, a jealousy as desper- 
ate as Rose Armiger’s. One might 
have looked for a design more subtle 
from her intelligence; but jealousy is 
as blind as it is cruel, and the possibil- 
ities of little Effie’s murder can easily 
be defended. Yet, despite any defence, 
the violence of contrast in “The Other 
House” savors rather of contamination 
‘by the brutality of the theatre, than of 


* fought. 
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a profounder deference to the brutality 
of life. 

If, however, it seems to have been 
somewhat influenced by the theatre, 
nothing could be further removed from 
every suggestion of things theatrical 
than “The Spoils of Poynton,” which 
appeared in the next year. Few, in- 
deed,.would have considered favorably, 
as the theme of a story, the fondness 
of a middle-aged lady for the furniture 
she and her late husband have collect- 
ed. But it is one of Mr. James’s pe- 
culiarities that he is extraordinarily 
independent of his themes, and one 
never can quite foresee to what uses 
he will put them. The old furniture at 
Poynton becomes the test of a girl’s 
honor; of a girl who, when the story 
opens, knew the place not even by 
name, and of a point of honor which 
to many may seem an over-sensitive 
perversity. But it is a point of honor 
between a woman and a woman, a fine 
and rare thing, or perhaps, one should 
say, between a woman and her self- 
respect, a thing finer and rarer still. 
For the real issue of the work is the 
triumph over her desires of Fleda’s 
jealous probity, and its final discom- 
fiture by her passion. It is a study of 
wonderful subtlety, this slow capture 
of a heart. Breach follows breach in 
its walls, barrier after barrier falls in 
its highways, and all the while its own- 
er is unconscious of defending it and 
its assailant in ignorance of his success. 
‘Long after Fleda Vetch has surren- 
dered, she is still fighting, and fighting 
not for terms but for ultimate victory. 
And the tragedy is that she obtains it. 
Obtains it, as it were, when her city 
is sacked and its defences broken, 
when she has lost all for which she 
The distance between her 
counsel! of honor to. the man who was 
besieging her, and her despairing ca- 
pitulation, is increased for us by con- 
trast between the overwhelming sud- 
denness of her passion in victory, and 
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the intriguing devices by which she 
had kept it so long at bay. 

The book is illustrative, though not 
more so than many another, of the 
author’s exquisite sense of beauty in 
the ministration of life, a sense which 
concerns itself chiefly with the order- 
ing of human habitation, with houses 
and gardens and charming rooms, ex- 
pressed by a style as mellow and as 
exquisite as the things which it de- 
scribes. 


What he saw so intensely to-day, 
what he felt as a nail driven in, was 
that only now, at the very last, had 
he come into possession. His develop- 
ment had been abnormally slow, al- 
most grotesquely gradual. He had 
been hindered and retarded by experi- 
ence, and for long periods had only 
groped his way. It had taken too 
much of his life to produce too little of 
his art. The art had come, but it had 
come after everything else. 


The words are from the reflections 
of Dencombe in “The Middle Years,” 
but they might be taken, in view: of his 
wonderful development, for the au- 
thor’s own. He has in these stories of 
his later years at last come into pos- 
session. He had for long been driving 
in the wide rut of fiction where so 
many wheels go. He had done work 
of a quality which, however superior 
to that of his competitors, was still of 
their kind. It portrayed, to use a term 
which but imperfectly defines it, the 
outer drama of life, the expression in 
circumstance of character, the work- 
ing out of temperament. But what he 
now depicted was the inner drama, the 
impression of circumstance on charac- 
ter, the working in of fate. He had 
at last “come into possession,” and of 
a field completely his own. ‘The inti- 
macy of his new presentment, the deli- 
eate tracing of motive and impulse, 
and susceptibility to the involutions of 
the mind, make his old work seem al- 
most superficial. 
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1898 saw the publication of “What 
Maisie Knew,” “In the Cage” and, 
under the title of “The Two Magics,” 
“The Turn of the Screw” and “Cover- 
ing End.” 

“What Maisie Knew” is an attempt 
to print the figure of life as it falls 
*upon the very acute vision of a little 
girl. Life as presented to her eyes is 
sufficiently unpleasant, as hers is spent 
alternately in the company of divorced 
parents who have each contracted 
fresh alliances. That, however, should 
rather have increased the interest of 
the story, and have produced a sharp- 
ness of outline and contrast which is 
the very quality it lacks. It is a be- 
wildering blur of motive and action 
which has the same effect of irritation 
on the mind as an ill-focussed photo- 
graph upon the sight. If the promise 
of the title had been more closely ad- 
hered to, this might have been avoid- 
ed, for throughout the book Maisie’s 
knowledge is all too liberally supple- 
mented by that of Mrs. Wix, her 
nurse, and Mrs. Wix is a bore of al- 
most heroic proportions. She is the 
incarnation of the moral idea in an in- 
ferior mind, well enough in its way 
seen from a sufficient distance, but 
terrible when it sprawls microscopi- 
eally distinct over the foreground of a 
picture. Mr. James had before shown 
a disposition to succumb to the attrac- 
tions of unattractive women, and here 
he has permitted them completely to 
master him. Wise and foolish, moral 
and unmoral, all the women in the 
story are almost entirely unentertain- 
ing. “In the Cage” is a further lesson 
in the handling of material. The ma- 
terial is mostly suggestive; an impres- 
sion of “high society” produced on a 
female telegraph clerk by the messages 
she handles. The susceptibility to im- 
pression of the young woman at 
“Cockers”—she so dominates the story 
that she never needs a name—is suffi- 
ciently singular to raise more expecta- 
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tions of it than are fulfilled. The posi- 
tion is big with possibilities, but Mr. 
James puts them remorselessly aside. 
The world of the people who “wire” 
yields only a hint of melodrama, and 
a conventional piece of matrimony; and 
our wonderful young woman, whose 


affections are as curious as her suscep- 


tibilities, unites herself to Mr. Mudge 
with a precipitance which her previous 
somewhat accentuated propriety ap- 
pears hardly to require. She seems, 
indeed, created to kindle our regrets 
that she was created for so little, but 
her creator is resolute to retain his 
correspondence with life at whatever 
cost of stimulating adventure. 

How far such correspondence has 
been considered in “The Turn of the 
Screw” is a somewhat trenchant ques- 
tion, since the answer must pronounce 
on Mr. James’s attitude to the world 
of apparition. He has shown from the 
beginning—witness “The Romance of 
Certain Old Clothes”—a fondness for 
influences which should be rather de- 
fined as superordinary than supernat- 
ural. In “A Passionate Pilgrim,” “The 
Last of the Valerii,” “Sir Dominick 
Ferrand,” “The Private Life,” “Owen 
Wingrave,” “The Great Good Place”— 
and may one not almost add “The 
Sacred Fount”?—he has crossed the 
accepted border of determinations en- 
tirely human, and in “Sir Edmund 
Orme,” “Fhe Way it Came,” “The 
Turn of the Screw,” “The Real Right 
Thing,” and “The Third Person,” he 
deals with appearances derived incon- 
testably from the other side of the 
grave. In three of the latter stories 
the vision is seen by at least two per- 
sons, and if that of Sir Edmund or of 
Ashton Doyne might have been created 


for its witnesses by telepathic sugges- 


tion, the shades of Peter Quint and 
Miss Jessel are conclusively screened 
from such an origin, and their author’s 
serious attitude to his art forbids the 
suspicion that they are merely ele- 
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ments in make-believe. One seems left 
no choice but to take them seriously, 
and to consider them as the author’s 
contribution to a speculation which has 
imposed its interest upon many writ- 
ers. In 1899 appeared what is prob- 
ably his most distinctive effort, “The 
Awkward Age.” As a novel it lacks 
the delicate freshness of “The Spoils 
of Poynton” and the dramatic distinct- 
ness of “The Other House,” but as a 
study of life, which it almost profess- 
edly is, it surpasses, by its complete- 
ness, its sympathetic intrusion, its fine 
impartiality, anything that Mr. James 
has done. The life it deals with, the 
life of Mrs. Brookenham’s circle, is as 
limited as, despite its limits, it is 
minutely complex. It lacks virility; it 
is, saving appearances, indifferent to 
virtue; it affects rather an easy ac- 
commodation than good manners; but 
its quick intelligence, its very detach- 
ment from the strenuous effort of life 
make it worth study. Mr. James has 
provided a touchstone for its vulgari- 
ties, its indifferences, its freedoms, in 
the shape of Mr. Longdon, the remnant 
of an older generation; but he views 
the contrast thus afforded with im- 
partial eyes, for if he treat the younger 
without extenuation, he makes of 
Nanda, its representative, the most 
charming portrait in the book. And 
the book is confessedly a portrait gal- 
lery. Its ten parts are each labelled, 
like picture frames, with the name of 
a person, and Mr. James brings to the 
filling of each the ultimate develop- 
ment of the art of vision. 

How completely such vision is an 
art, an art acquired from the observa- 
tions of laborious years, one realizes by 
studying its evolution. In his earlier 
work he draws directly from the life. 
He is particular as to clothes, gait, the 
carriage of a head; he gives the profile, 
the relief; the exterior as exterior. 
Gradually as he progresses the outside 
ceases in itself to interest him; it 
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would be almost impossible to “dress” 
his figures, there is scarcely a hint of 
period; he renders the outside only so 
far as it is significant; the exterior as 
interior. Finally he almost abandons 
direct portraiture; rendering by a few 
lines enough, but only just enough, to 
keep the figure in its place, and pro- 
viding everything needful for its real- 
ization from reflection only, that is 
from its effect upon the other charac- 
ters in his canvas. Even of Mrs. 
Brookenham, essential as she is to the 
scheme of “The Awkward Age,” we 
obtain no definite outline, only an ap- 
preciation of her prettiness, her flexi- 
bility, her flickering color, her quaver- 
ing tone, her lovely silly eyes, her ef- 
fect of dimly tragic innocence. She 
gathers meaning and shape for us not 
from such vague touches, but with 
every word she speaks, and from every 
word that is spoken to her. We know 
enough of her beauty from the way 
her shadow falls upon her followers, 
we have a tribute sufficient to that 
“rather tortuous” mind in their replies. 
She takes on a personality, as it were, 
with every movement; she does noth- 
ing, she approaches no one, without 
acquiring substantiality. Nor is hers 
the only presence so to acquire it. The 
relief of every figure in her “little sort 
of set” is wrought in the same wonder- 
ful manner; by which everything is 
constructed, one might say, from some 
one’s point of view. How far more 
subtle is it that the author should give 
us no conception of his characters but 
what is indirectly communicated, as it 
were, by themselves, a communication 
which also, as it is made, reveals the 
individuality of each. And his dia- 
logue likewise is often of a supreme 
excellence. It renders the author’s in- 
tention by the very difficulty with 
which his characters deliver it. You 
can feel in its perplexities, its indirect- 
ness, the vibration of their minds, 
those fluctuations of sense and of in- 
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telligence by which speech is shaped 
and colored, and personality impressed, 
so that everything by the way of its 
saying tells at once the speaker’s and 
the author’s story. It is a tribute to 
its perfection that no extract could ex- 
hibit it; the point of each word spoken 
being so delicately dependent on its 
position in the narrative. But one can- 
not leave the book without quoting 
Mr. Longdon’s reflections on Nanda 
and little Aggie, those two so different 
exponents of the awkward age. 


Both the girls struck him as lambs 
with the great shambles of life in their 
future; but while one, with its neck in 
a pink ribbon, had no consciousness 
but that of being fed from the hand 
with the small sweet biscuit of unob- 
jectionable knowledge, the other strug- 
gled with instincts and forebodings, 
with the suspicion of’ its doom and the 
far-borne scent, in the flowery fields, 
of blood. 


“The Sacred Fount,” which appeared 
in 1901, offers an impediment to criti- 
cism by its very interest. Its theme, 
the transference of vitality by affec- 
tion, is treated with scientific exacti- 
tude, and has so much to commend it 
for such treatment, that it is difficult 
to say how seriously the author con- 
siders it, or whether it or its conse- 
quence is to be considered subordinate, 
but if Mr. James intends his thesis 
seriously, he renders its elaboration 
much less convincing by compressing 
it into a week end. The entire action 
of the book only occupies the hours 
between the afternoon of Saturday and 
Sunday evening, a period long enough 
if utilized for observation only, but 
too short for the mental alterations 
which a change of circumstance works. 
Granting the condition to which May 
Server has been reduced by officiating 
as the Sacred Fount, one cannot im- 
agine any benefit arising from so brief 
an intermission of her office as the 
time affords. Her malady is quite con- 
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ceivable, but it is very much discount- 
ed by her recovery. But towards the 
finish of the book one is led occasion- 
ally to suspect that the author evades 
his own conclusions, and the final 
scene with Mrs. Brissenden closes in 
what reads like a hedging concession 
to the probable. It may be that the 
ironic subtlety of Mr. James’s amuse- 
ment becomes so evasively fine in its 
conclusion as to puss for something 
else, but in that case the subilety 
seems somewhat overdone. 

“The Wings of the Dove” completes 
at the moment the list of Mr. James’s 
novels. If it cannot be said to mark 
any fresh development, it epitomizes 
in a manner both his excellences and 
defects. The portraiture is almost 
more wonderful than ever. Splendid 
Kate Croy is not drawn for us descrip- 
tively, but built up before us, like a 
figure from the clay, by a gradual ac- 
cumulation of qualities—her fineness, 
her ingenuities, her responsiveness, 
and the exquisite invasion of them all 
by love. Milly Theale, on the other 
hand, is rendered in a manner exactly 
the reverse. Faint and frail, with her 
light hold on life, her soft appeal to 
love, she is never more than an en- 
trancing shadow which melts again in- 
to the air at the first chill breath upon 
its soul. The story’s action is of the 
slightest, but the moral spaces which 
it covers are immense, and might, with 
a more ardent elucidation, have been 
made absorbing. Between the charm- 
ing Kate Croy and the woman of piti- 
less ambition who is ready to hand 
over the man she passionately loves 
as a temporary husband to the girl on 
whose millions and whose death she 
counts, is a distance which Mr. James 
does not adequately measure. The 
gradual corruption by those millions of 
what seemed an incorruptible mind, 
the decline of the woman’s dignity to 
the level of that hateful bargain, the 
price body and spirit had to pay fer 
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her desperate surrender, the tremors or 
exultation with which she first con- 
ceived it; or, if these were not, some 
disclosure of how that callousness, that 
shameless audacity took hold upon her 
heart, some further assistance to a 
problem of such provoking mystery, is 
required. 

But the scene at Milly Theale’s re- 
ception when Kate reveals to her lover 
the ruthless superb determination of 
her odious plot could not possibly be 
improved; nor the dexterous fashion in 
which we are made to feel the creep- 
ing shadow of shame which falls at 
last on Merton Densher’s spirit from 
the wings of “the Dove.” The first 
scene in the book, between Kate Croy 
and her unspeakable father, is also 
magnificently done, though really ines- 
sential. But the book suffers most 
from its inordinate fulness. Every- 
thing is described with what one might 
call a passion for the particular. There 
is so indiscriminate a profusion of de- 
tail, that the progress of the story is 
sometimes hurtfully delayed, its pro- 
portions are obliterated, its outlines 
blurred. Doubtless when one knows 
the book better, much of the embel- 
lishment which seems at a first read- 
ing to smother the action will sink into 
its place, but there will always remain 
enough to compromise the clarity of 
what might have been, with a wiser 
parsimony of material, a very notable 
achievement. 

“The Wings of the Dove” is the lat- 
est of Mr. James’s essays in the art of 
fiction, but in postponing the consider- 
ation of his shorter stories, one has 
still to discuss some of his most inter- 
esting experiments. 

The complexity of his method, the 
profusion of his detail, his reticence, 
his hesitations, his very interest in his 
own ignorance, seem to declare any 
form of compression unfavorable to his 
genius. Yet one would be forced to 
include several of his tales in any list 
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of his supreme successes, and he must 
be counted among the very few writ- 
ers of English who have been able to 
fill with the scent of character that 
prief flower of incident which is the 
short story. He has for the most part 
accepted always its limitations, and 
has given it rather less than more of 
continuity than it can bear. For the 
short story is essentially no carefully 
focussed picture, but a thing of instan- 
taneous exposure, a snapshot at life. 
There hangs about it the sense of ar- 
rested motion of a passing show. It 
leaps suddenly into full light, and just 
as suddenly the shutter closes over it. 
You must make what you can of the 
view it gives you, of the lifted hand, 
the averted eye, for it can offer you no 
completer portraiture, no manipulated 
arrangement of life. Its very inade- 
quateness is its charm, its triumph lies 
in the very frailty of its material, for 
with so little to use, the artist must 
see to it that he uses everything, that 
every movement is descriptive, and 
that a secret is somehow suggested by 
every stillness. There must be work 
in each word, each sentence must be 
shaped with intention, and yet its dim 
completeness, its air of distance, must 
arise not from what is written, but 
from what has been left out. Doubt- 
less because it must be wrought so 
much for the imagination, the short 
story finds few able either to write or 
to read it, and precisely also for that 
reason, for its very elusiveness, its ir- 
responsibility, it is fitted for subjects 
which would be torn to pieces by the 
solemn machinery of a novel. To that 
special fitness Mr. James has always 
susceptible, and he has often 
realized so exactly in the short story 
what one may call the extensibility of 
his material that it would be as diffi- 
cult to add a phrase to it with advan- 
tage as a feather to a bird’s wing. 
But though Mr. James has seldom 
tisused the short story, only in his 
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latest period does he completely utilize 
its peculiar virtues. In his earlier 
years the desire to be master of his 
form, to achieve, at any rate, a fine 
proportion, may have limited the length 
of his work, or rather have inclined 
him to such subjects as could be treat- 
ed with brevity. But the years which 
followed, the sixteen years which we 
have called his middle period, contain 
many tales which are rather shortened 
than short stories. “Daisy Miller” is 
frankly a study, but “Eugene Picker- 
ing,” “An International Episode,” “The 
Siege of London,” “Lady Barbarina,” 
“A New England Winter,” “Impres- 
sions of a Cousin,” “Georgina’s Rea- 
sons,” and “A London Life” might, 
any of them, have been expanded to 
the dignity of separate covers without 
any alteration of character, or even 
without suggestion of an undue infla- 
tion. The short stories of an inalter- 
able completeness in those years are 
“Madame de Mauves,” a rare and deli- 
cate piece of work, “The Madonna of 
the Future,” “The Author of Beltraf- 
fio,” “The Aspern Papers,” and “The 
Patagonia.” Not so completely self- 
contained are “Louisa Pallant,” “The 
Liar,” and “Mrs. Temperley.” What 
remain are studies such as “The Pen- 
sion Beaurepas” in the manner of 
“Daisy Miller,” and other shortened 
stories, as “Four Meetings,” “Long- 
staffe’s Marriage,” which would be no 
better and no worse for a change of 
length. 

But only when one has passed that 
landmark “The Tragic Muse,” and en- 
tered the third period, can one esti- 
mate Mr. James’s accomplishment in 
the short story. We have seen already 
that from 1891 to 1896 Mr. James did 
not produce a single novel, and we 
have referred the absence of one to his 
preoccupation with the stage. But one 
needs another reason for the five-and- 
twenty short stories, containing some 
of his finest work, which saw the light 
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in those six years: and it seems not 
unlikely that, with the sense of possi- 
bilities still before him, which, ex- 
pressed so pathetically in “The Middle 
Years,” we have ventured to interpret 
personally, he was too stirred by his 
widened vision to undertake anything 
that was not in measure an experiment. 

It would not be easy to pick out from 
the five volumes which contain those 
experiments any that is not perfectly 
fitted by the form in which it has been 
cast, and few which do not speak to 
something fresh in their maker’s view. 
Each shows so extraordinary an ac- 
cordance betwen the thing done and 
the way of its doing, that one can with 
difficulty imagine its being done other- 
wise. Literature obtains, perhaps, as 
a subject, too large a share of atten- 
tion, but literature is something to Mr. 
James of the closest intimacy with life, 
and he can be as dramatic with a lit- 
erary theme as with any other. The 
shamed revelation by Henry St. George 
of the failure of his success, the aban- 
donment by Peter Baron of his chance 
of distinction, and, in a later book, the 
forbidding presence of Ashton Doyne, 
the fine fidelity of John Delavoy’s sis- 
ter, what are these, warm with the 
passion and aglow with the splendor 
of being, but proof, less of a liking for 
literary subjects, than of an incapacity 
for missing under however unpromis- 
ing an exterior the throb of feeling and 
the grip of thought? 

The recurrence of one other subject 
in these years has been already noted. 
Of the stories which deal with the 
supernatural, nine fall within this pe- 
riod, and all but one of these among 
his short stories. So large a propor- 
tion shows incontestably an increasing 
tendency of thought towards spiritual 
affairs, which cannot be attributed 
to a craving for effects of contrast, 
since it is contrasts which he endeav- 
ors most carefully to avoid. He re- 
cords indeed the reappearance of the 
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dead as though it were but an appear- 
ance in a new dress; and often with 
an easy acceptance which, if it mini- 
mize the disorder to reality which in a 
tale is the very mischief of the super- 
natural, tends rather to over-emphasize 
the immobility of those who can so 
accept it. 

Of the remainder, “The Private 
Life,” though mentioned already in 
its connection with the abnormal, is 
rather notable by its simple mastery 
of means, the wonderful economy in 
its construction; it is built, as it were, 
without scaffolding: a contrast to such 
a piece of humor as “The Coxon 
Fund,” where the scaffolding is really 
of the chief interest. One must men- 
tion also “‘The Lesson of the Master,” 
which expounds with such relentless 
lucidity the sacrifice of his satisfaction, 
even of his humanity, which must be 
made by the artist for his art’s sake. 
But of them all, “The Altar of the 
Dead” is at once the most particular 
and the most perfect. There is noth- 
ing in it apparently but a man’s melan- 
cholic oddity, who has outlived every- 
thing but his memories. Yet, into the 
“mountain of fire’ which he has made 
for his dead, creep the living colors of 
love and hate, of implacable anger, and 
of forgiveness. It is most wonderful- 
ly wrought, most magically colored, 
rich and vague and dim as though 
there were rather a mist than a pig- 
ment in the painter’s brush. 

Here, then, closes our list for the 
present, the mere descriptive bibliog- 
raphy which has been here attempted, 
of work to which each addition seems 
to have made more difficult an assess- 
ment of its value. It is so various, 
yet it is so uniform; it covers so wide 
a space of life, and yet so narrow a 
space of manners; it is so communica- 
tive, and yet it is so reticent; it deals 
with such tremendous issues, and yet 
seems always to make them smal. 
Often only the intensity of one’s admi- 























ration makes deprecation impossible; 
one’s wonder at his method prevents 
a challenge of his mind. He has done 
so much, so amazingly much, and yet 
he makes one feel so acutely his omis- 
sions. He knows so intimately the 
human heart, he has unravelled such 
a complexity of human motive, yet he 
has only once painted in woman an 
overmastering passion, and his analy- 
ses of motive have taught us chiefly 
how much we do not know. He has 
shirked no segment of the social circle, 
he has painted the magnificence and 
the pathetic meagreness of existence, 
yet he has scarcely drawn across one 
of his pages the sense of its struggle, 
that endless groan of labor which is 
the ground bass of life. 

The range in his portraits of women 
is so wonderfully wide that it seems 
almost quérulous to be conscious of 
what it does not include. And yet their 
very number and inclusiveness make 
more remarkable what has been left 
out. Besides Rose Armiger, there is 
among all his women not one who, 
save incidentally and retrospectively, 
found her heart too strong for her; 
and no study, even, of any profound 
strife between the passions and the 
will. His good women seem to win 
their triumphs too easily, the bad to 
accept too complacently their defeat. 
In the great matters of conduct our 
interest is scarcely ever enlisted by 
either, we know too well what each 
will do. And our knowledge comes, 
not from an appreciation of their moral 
qualities, but from a sense of their 
subjection or of their indifference to 
the social code, For the shadow of 
convention lies somewhat heavily on 
Mr. James’s women; it usurps oppres- 
sively the offices of virtue and of duty. 
His Puritans retain the beauty, the 
freedom even, of an accusing con- 
science, but it is rather respectability 
than responsibility which seems to reg- 
ulate the actions of the rest. It is true 
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that in giving so large a place to so 
low a motive, Mr. James can plead to 
have but followed the proportion of 
things as they are; yet to have fol- 
lowed them so constantly, to have 
found so little attraction in the excep- 
tional, to have celebrated so seldom 
the great conflicts of the soul, must 
indubitably influence one’s estimate of 
his achievement. 

How great that achievement is, one 
is profoundly conscious after travers- 
ing, for such an article as this, the 
entire spread of it without any sense 
of satiety or of iteration. There is no 
more genuine proof of power, of orig- 
inality, of imagination, than this un- 
fading freshness, delicacy, and variety 
in remembered work, and against all 
that has been written of those quali- 
ties in these pages, one can but set a 
disinclination, perhaps a disability to 
handle the naked issues of emotion, 
and too frequent a tendency to im- 
merse his drama in a saturated atmos- 
phere of convention. That, however, 
is a defect of his qualities, a determi- 
nation to contrive “an immense corres- 
pondence with life,” and he has so 
completely succeeded as to have added 
a new conception of reality to the art 
of fiction. If he has dropped a line but 
rarely into the deep waters of life, his 
soundings have so added to our knowl- 
edge of its shallows that no student of 
existence can afford to ignore his 
charts. He has lived, as it were, in 
the chains with .the “lead” in his 
hands, intent on definite knowledge of 
the channels and shoals of the human 
heart, where so many another pilot has 
been content to steer by the mere ap- 
pearance of the surface water. And 
to the pleasure he has given us by his 
sketches of the beauty and variety of 
that enchanting coast must be added 
gratitude for such a diversity of en- 
lightenment on its perilous approaches 
as he alone, of those who have studied 
it, seems able to supply. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE LEADER.* 


The edition edited by Mr. Temple 
Scott for Messrs. Bell contains all the 
ascertained writings of the dean of St. 
Patrick’s, collected with infinite labor 
from a variety of known and unknown 
quarters, by one who has devoted 
many years to the study of his subject. 
“The prince of journalists,” we read 
in the introduction, is the description 
popularly applied to the master of 
eighteenth-century English, whose 
pamphlets and shorter pieces seldom 
failed to produce in their day an effect 
such as has followed few periodical 
compositions before or since. The 
writer of whom that can be truly said, 
whatever may be his place in other 
departments of letters, must be a fore- 
most figure in that band of political 
penmen who, under many dispensa- 
tions of publicism, have combined to 
invest the leading article with its pres- 
ent force and form. The mental alert- 
ness, independence, and genera! intelii- 
gence said to be growing among all 
readers of those broadsheets which re- 
cord the contemporary history of the 
universe for the twenty-four hours 
previous may eventually cause the dis- 
appearance of the two columns of lead- 
ed editorial matter that immediately 
follow the paragraphs of summary. As 
yet there are no signs of the dawn of 
that era of universal leisurely thought- 
fulness in which alone the experiment 
of the omission is likely to be made. 
When the author of Gulliver’s Travels 
receives the journalistic name, what is 
meant, of course, is that the leading 
article of to-day takes the place of the 


eighteenth-century pamphlet, and that . 


*1. “The Prose Works of Dr. Jonathan Swift, 
D.D., with a Biographical Introduction by 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P.” Edited by Temp'e 
Scott. (London: George Bell & Sons. 1897- 
1902.) 


among pamphieteers Swift was nearly, 
if not quite, without a rival. Accord- 
ing to his detractor, the historian 
Mommsen, no one having any literary 
ability, whether in ancient or modern 
times, was so “essentially a journalist” 
as Cicero; that of course is only an- 
other way of saying that the writer of 
the Tusculan Disputations conveyed 
Greek thought in a Latin dress. The 
first Roman writer who, under the 
necessary conditions, might have de- 
veloped into an excellent leader-writer 
was slightly the great orator’s senior. 
The Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust 
are in spirit two typical specimens of 
pamphleteering; subdivided into the 
suitable lengths, both these treatises 
might have been welcomed as leading 
articles by the public that read the 
news of the day in the Acta Diurna. 
These, unless indeed a claim to senior- 
ity should be established for any simi- 
lar records of Assyrian or Attic origin, 
are the earliest instances of a daily 
publication, in which those items of 
social, political, and miscellaneous in- 
telligence form the groundwork of the 
printed news-sheet. One might, indeed, 
claim for these Acta that they were the 
original precursors in republican Rome 
of the twentieth-century society jour- 
nals in monarchical England; they 
were certainly the sources whence Ju- 
venal and Tacitus drew materials for 
exercising their bitterest satire. For 
the most part, however, the incidents 
related in them are of the kind which 
belong to the sub-editorial department 
in the daily journal of our own times. 
Their quality may be judged from the 


2. “The Life of Daniel Defoe.”” By Thomas 
Wright. (London: Cassell & Co. 1894.) 
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specimens collected by Dr. Johnson in 
the Gentieman’s Magazine for 1740. An 
assault case heard before the local 
magistrates, arising out of a brawl at 
a notorious tavern; the “Hog in Ar- 
mor” in Bankers Street; the fining of 
Marcus Fuscus, of Lucius Albus, and 
others at the police court for being 
drunk and disorderly; the infliction of 
a like penalty on Titus Lanius for giv- 
ing short weight,—such are the events 
most frequently chronicled. These 
trivialities were, however, often inter- 
spersed with graver matter. The actu- 
arii were also shorthand reporters. The 
biography of Czsesar, given by Suetonius 
(chapter xx.) shows that at one time 
the proceedings of the senate and the 
pleadings in the law courts were both 
summarized. The literary style of the 
entries in this old Roman gazette are 
parodied rather baldly by’ Petronids in 
his Satyrica. Imagine, the satirist, in 
effect says, an endless. repetition of 
announcements concerning the boys 
and girls born on Trimalchio’s estate 
at Cume, concerning the bushels of 
wheat housed in the public granary, 
the number of oxen in training, the 
slaves crucified for speaking disre- 
spectfully of their owner’s tutelary 
genius;—you have skimmed the cream 
of all the Acta Diurna extant. John- 
son, who first collected the classical 
curiosities of the Acta, suggests that 
the Romans during their occupation of 
Britain may have celebrated their do- 
ings here in memoranda, promulgated 
at their headquarters. [Italy itself 
seems to have known nothing of the 
chronicle after the days of the Cesars. 
That country, however, about 1536, un- 
doubtedly produced the first regular 
news-sheet in the shape of a manu- 
script account of the war between the 
Venetians and the Turks, read aloud 
at a public place in Venice on the first 
of every month, the items of intelli- 
gence being sometimes accompanied 
by oral comments which did duty for 
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leading articles. These hand-written 
journals continued till the sixteenth 
century, they were then superseded by 
printed sheets; the earliest of these in 
the British Museum bears a date in 
1570. Now in its journalistic connec- 
tion first came into use the word “ga- 
zette”; about its derivation there may 
be some doubt. Gazetta means both a 
Venetian coin, worth about a farthing, 
and a short relation of the occurrences 
of the time—in this sense, obviously 
the same word as the Latin for treas- 
urehouse; on the other hand, gazza or 
gazzara means in Italian a magpie or 
chatterer, and from the first the Ve- 
netian gazetteer became a synonym 
for a gossip. Alike therefore in its 
news and in its leader columns the 
English journal of today may safely 
be referred to an Italian origin. 
While at various centres of the clas- 
sic peninsula, in the manner already 
described, was being diffused a knowl- 
edge of contemporary events, in Eng- 
land that information was reserved as 
a luxury for few and wealthy readers. 
The progress of the different cam- 
paigns during the Wars of the Roses is 
shown in the Fenn collection to have 
been conveyed to the great houses by 
letters, whose writers, sometimes cap- 
tains in the opposing armies, added a 
few pounds a year to their pay as 
news-collectors. The jester was going 
out of fashion in noble households; the 
day of the journalist and the leader- 
writer had already begun. Sometimes 
a number of humbler families co-op- 
erated to retain an epistolary captain 
of their own; thus the circulating li- 
brary system already existed in em- 
bryo. The feudal wars at last came to 
an end. The literary warrior ceased 
to be in demand; his occupation passed 
into the hands of civilians, generally 
lawyers of little practice, who picked 
up in Westminster Hall, at St. Paul’s 
Cross, and in other places of general 
resort, the talk of the moment, spicing 
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it with a running commentary of their 
own to suit the palate of provincial 
subscribers; such was the class to 
which belonged the earliest victim in 
the Titus Oates conspiracy, Edward 
Coleman, a courtier and barrister. Na- 
poleon used to be toasted by authors 
as the only emperor who ever shot a 
publisher. Coleman was the first lead- 
er-writer to be hung. During the Tudor 
period the news letter-writers contrived 
to convey to their patrons in the coun- 
try a less incorrect idea than might 
have been expected of what passed 
within the walls of Parliament; the 
letters themselves were read by the 
lord of the manor, from the grassy 
terrace in front of his house, to a grad- 
ually increasing rural audience. 

The eloquence and tactics of Hake- 
will, Yelverton, and other popular 
champions of the sixteenth century in 
the House, through the agencies now 
mentioned, were only less well known 
throughout the country than were the 
policy and speeches of Eliot, Hampden, 
and Pym during the Stuart era. The 
English Mercurie of 1588, after careful 
examination of the type and the paper 
used, seems to have been proved a 
forgery; of the seven numbers profess- 
ing to have appeared in July, 1588, 
four exist in manuscript, three in Ro- 
man type; their notable feature is that, 
in addition to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham’s reports about the movements of 
the Spanish Armada, they contain cer- 
tain comments, which may be de- 
scribed as the germ seed of the leader, 
on the text of Queen Elizabeth’s ad- 
dress to her subjects at Tilbury Fort. 
Lord Burghley long enjoyed the’ repu- 
tation of inspiring and even organizing 
this apocryphal sheet, whose account 
of the thanksgiving service at St. 
Paul’s, November 24, 1588, suspiciously 
resembled the style of official narra- 
tives in the London Gazette two centu- 
ries later. Not only the type already 


mentioned, but in the case of the man- 
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uscript numbers, the exceedingly mod- 
ern handwriting, and on the paper the 
watermark of the royal arms with the 
initials G. R., might even to inexpert 
eyes have disproved the English Mer- 
curie’s genuineness. The author of the 
elaborate and circumstantial forgery, 
who deceived one famous critic in Dr. 
Birch, seems to have been the second 
Lord Hardwicke. The Elizabethan pe- 
riod accumulated the material alike for 
leader and news columns; it did not, 
as a fact, develop anything that can 
properly be called a newspaper. From 
the presses issued shoals of news let- 
ters, purporting to give full, true, and 
particular accounts of occurrences in 
every part of the world, abroad or at 
home; now it might be a budget of 
diplomatie tidings from Florence, Vi- 
enna, the Hague; now, as in 1607, an 
account of floods in Monmouth, or of 
a London atrocity in the Seven Dials. 
Gradually the news-collector and the 
pamphleteer on a reduced scale com- 
bined their forces; under James I. the 
chronicle of incident and the commen- 
tary on the textual fact were combined 
in the same sheet; the journalistic 
union of the two elements began to 
approach in its completeness the fash- 
ion of our own day long before the 
monarchy of the Stuarts fell. After 
the abolition of the press censorship 
and the general concession of free ut- 
terance by William III., the develop- 
ment continued without serious inter- 
ruption. The earliest composition sat- 
isfying the recognized requirements of 
a twentieth-century leader cannot be 
found before Pulteney’s contest with 
Walpole in the House of Commons. 
But for the chief leader-writers of 
those times, neither in Parliament nor 
the country could Toryism have been 
organized. In his shorter political 
pieces, reprinted from the Evaminer in 
the ninth volume of the edition of his 
works now before us, Swift rendered 
even greater assistance to his Tory cli- 
































ents than by his more elaborate com- 
positions defending the treaty of 
Utrecht. For another special reason do 
the Tory prints of the eighteenth cen- 
tury mark a stage in the leader’s evo- 
lution: in the case of most effective 
compositions of that time it is, as the 
present editor of Swift allows, occa- 
sionally impossible to identify an in- 
dividual with the author. The ablest 
editor of the Bolingbroke-Swift news- 
papers was Dr. King; he seems to 
have anticipated the highest excellence 
of a modern “daily” editor by writing 
nothing himself, but by pointing with 
consummate skill the gun which the 
contributors to his columns were to 
fire. Arbuthnot, St. John, and Swift 
were in nearly equal parts personally 
responsible for the literary production; 
it owed much to the clear-sighted com- 
mousense of the dean as well as to his 
mastery of direct, terse, simple, for- 
cible English and of the mental idio- 
syncrasies of his readers, low or high. 
At the same time, it is tolerably clear 
that in these shorter periodical pieces, 
now brought together for the first time, 
Jonathan Swift’s pen seemed but as 
the instrument for expressing ideas on 
affairs of Church and State that had 
not necessarily originated with the 
writer, but had been’ struck out in 
those conversational councils whose 
presiding spirit was generally in Bo- 
lingbroke, and at which Dr. William 
King himself, subsequently included in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, was gener- 
ally permitted to be present. In the 
case of one very successful London 
newspaper of the present day the 
method now recounted has been that 
in which the leader columns have been 
arranged and filled. 

But the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries would not have been as im- 
portant to English newspaper-writing 
aS was actually the case if the edito- 
rial columns had only discussed politi- 
cal themes. Gradually and not witb- 
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out many vicissitudes in its growth, 
ever since the national prosperity fol- 
lowing the commercial enterprise of 
the Elizabethan epoch, had been com- 
ing into existence the tolerably edu- 
eated middle-class public, without 
which the clever and supercilious pens 
enlisted by Pulteney and his agents on 
the side of the Tory opposition would 
have labored far less effectually. 
Throughout the periodical productions 
now being considered one may trace 
two distinct currents of literary influ- 
ence. At the fifteenth-century revival 
of learning Tacitus was one of the 
earliest classical authors to command 
the attention, first of professional 
scholars, then, as a great stylist, of 
writers; a hundred years earlier his 
works were almost unknown. The 
Annals were first published in Rome by 
Beroaldus in 1515; consequently any 
references to the historian before that 
date do not include his chief works. 
Machiavelli, who lived till 1527, was 
probably the first famous author on 
politics who really knew the new mas- 
ter then coming into vogue. For that 
popularity there were special reasons 
in the circumstances of the time. Du- 
rope was settling down into a Ceesar- 
ism, tempered here and there by hered- 
ity: the Tudor dynasty in England; in 
France, the régime of Louis XI. and 
Francis I. illustrate the monarchical 
quality of the period. The Papacy, 
fresh from its triumphs over the at- , 
tempts at Basle and Constance to con- 
trol it, seemed to exult in becoming 
mere insolently tyrannical and more 
flagrantly corrupt. The power which 
Gibbon has called a misnomer, as be- 
ing neither holy, Roman, nor an em- 
pire, had become from elective, in 
truth, though not in name, hereditary. 
Francis III. of Hapsburg had been in- 
vested’ with the imperial purple in 
1440; his reign filled the rest of the 
century. In 1740 male heirs were 
wanting; with that exception the 
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sceptre has never been held by another 
than a Hapsburg hand.* 

The domestic disturbance caused by 
every change of dynasty, or even by 
each demise of the crown, had given 
Germany good reason to distrust the 
elective principle; she now found a 
narrative of congenial warning to 
some extent in all the writings of the 
Roman annalist, but especially in the 
third book of the Histories, whose sev- 
entieth and eightieth chapters contain 
the luridly appalling and imperishable 
monition against imperialism, given in 
the pictures of the butchery and civil 
war which followed the death of Nero. 
Machiavelli, in the second book of his 
Florentine History, by a pardonable 
hyperbole, may be said to continue and 
bring down to date the teachings of 
the political moralist of imperial Rome. 
The moral tone of Machiavelli is in- 
deed below that of Tacitus; the classi- 
eal Italian upheld the light of moral 
principle, he showed that even amid 
the gloom and abominations of his own 
age the virtues of old times were not 
impracticable, and that the ideal Ro- 
man life might even get be lived. 
Machiavelli, on the other hand, goes 
near to arguing that power being at- 
tainable by a prince without the show 
of virtue, what was once the moral 
condition of holding authority may 
safely be disregarded. 

It is easy to understand how the 
. Roman word-painter, whose recovery 
was among the gifts bequeathed by 
medizvalism to posterity, should have 
possessed a peculiar charm for the 
more thoughtful Englishmen lament- 
ing the Stuart absolutism. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, both im his History of the 
World and in his shorter political 
pieces, first popularized among the in- 
tellectual class of his countrymen the 
diction of the Roman writer, whose 
style was so visibly influenced by fo- 


1 Hallam’s “Middle Ages,” chapter v., and 
‘Literature of Europe,” chapter iv. 
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rensic practice. The oratory of the day 
of Tacitus was not that of Cicero; 
from the rhythmical, finished, and mag- 
nificent periods of the “man of Arpi- 
nam” there had indeed taken place a 
marked reaction; the ears of the Ta- 
citian hearers as well as readers re- 
quired epigram, terseness, and point; 
Tacitus writes history like a special 
pleader or debater; his style abounds 
in innuendo, in cynical imputations, in 
stinging verdicts, all compressed into 
an amalgam which makes itself felt 
and remembered. The same tendency 
is also seen in most of the poetry of 
that date; nor on this subject can any- 
thing better be said than is to be found 
in Quintilian’s criticisms on Seneca. 
Perhaps the difference between the 
Latin prose of the latter part of the 
century immediately preceding the 
Christian era and that of the early 
masters may be summarized by calling 
Tacitus the triumph of art and Livy 
the product of genius, whose history 
reads like a poem, and after the Ho- 
meric manner contains the germs of 
the most perfect oratory, the most 
vivid description, and the tenderest 
pathos; the style of Livy suggests and 
implies a truly liberal education; that 
of Tacitus a technical instruction and 
an apprenticeship to the bar. Recent 
and responsible acquaintance with the 
classical schools of Moderations Hon- 
ors at Oxford incidentally suggests the 
remark that if in these days of diffuse 
education undergraduate latinity ad- 
mit of debasement, Tacitean reading 
at Oxford has appreciably deteriorated 
the Latin prose which now comes be- 
fore the perplexed examiner. One hears 
his plaintive echo from Horace, brevis 
esse laboro, obscurus fio, as he reads the 
Roman writing of those Honor candi- 
dates who aim at any style at all in 
their prose exercises. The literary 
models of the House of Commons at 
various periods have been also the 
conscious or unconscious patterns of 
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the journalist or the pamphleteer. 
John Eliot, the colleague and contem- 
porary of Hampden and Pym, was the 
tirst eminent member of the Commons 
to discard the pompously sesquipeda- 
lian involutions of the Elizabethan dic- 
tion in favor of the direct and more 
or less simple sentences; the originals 
of these, in a humorous spirit, Eliot 
told Cromwell, who scarcely troubled 
to remember much of either, were to 
be found rather in Tacitus than in 
Cicero. Dr. William King, the clever 
and absolutely unprincipled manager 
of the old Bolingbrokian press, in- 
structed all his leader-writers, as they 
may be called, to take for their model 
the prose Juvenal of the Empire. The 
whole tribe of the essayists, who per- 
haps more than any other body of men 
were the parents of the newspaper so- 
cial leader of to-day, were told by 
Addison, as the spokesman of Templar 
opinion, that no Englishman could 
hope to form a correct style in his own 
tongue unless he gave days and nights 
to his study of Cicero. That counsel, 
by the way, recalls the late Cardinal 
Newman’s -declaration of his life-long 
literary indebtedness to the same Ro- 
man master. Such were the force and 
fire of Bolingbroke’s intellect that, 
whether as speaker or writer, he would 
have been impatient of, and indeed 
needed not, any teacher of style in ex- 
pression; like Gladstone, rather than 
his nineteenth-century disciple, Dis- 
raeli, the author of the Patriot King 
certainly spoke better than he wrote. 
Bulwer Lytton, who had access to orig- 
inal documents in Paris, not indeed to 
any report (for such a thing does not 
exist) of a Bolingbrokian oration, was 
able, in his carefully illuminating 
novel of Devereux, to convey some idea 
of what a speech from Henry St. John 
must at its best have been. Of his 
writings, the chief interest lies in the 
fact that they were among the chosen 
studies of Lord Beaconsfield’s literary 
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youth, that Macaulay only just dipped 
into them to find they could teach him 
nothing, and to become more deeply 
confirmed in his conviction that, put- 
ting for the moment on one side, Mil- 
ton’s poetry and treatises, John Bun- 
yan, and above all the authorized 
translation of the Bible, the most 
trustworthy and effective masters of 
modern English style for the periodical 
writer were Addison, the lectures of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the narrative 
pieces of Swift and Defoe. 
Journalism, it has been said, is not 
literature; and the best leader is that 
which most faithfully reflects the con- 
versation of well informed and edu- 
cated people on the subjects of the 
day. The remark has been attributed 
to John Thaddeus Delane of the 
Times; the present writer happened to 
be of the company before which, in 
after-dinner talk, the great editor tore 
the platitude to tatters as a piece of 
pure undiluted humbug. The man who 
half a dozen generations since may be 
looked back to as the founder of the 
twentieth-century leader is none of 
those already mentioned, but Robert 
South, canon of Christchurch, who 
might have been bishop of Rochester 
instead of Atterbury; South preferred 
to descend to posterity as author of the 
most cleverly composed sequence of 
political paragraphs ever delivered 
from a pulpit, and died as the parish 
clergyman of Islip, near Oxford. Apro- 
pos of the apocryphal Delanianism, 
which Delane resented, the best secu- 
lar practitioners in the leader line were 
the foremost men of letters of their 
day. MHolcroft, the dramatist of The 
Road to Ruin, as a boy, toiled long to 
qualify himself to grind out leaders 
very effectively under niggard paymas- 
ters at five shillings and half-a-crown 
a column. Then, too, Tobias Smollett, 
the novelist, made some of his most 
characteristic contributions to the po- 
liticoliterary structure, called for the 
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sake of brevity the leader. That writ- 
er’s Tory and High Church Critical Re- 
view had been started in 1756; it had 
involved him in countless quarrels with 
nearly every person of any mark then 
living; it certainly contained the first 
specimens of the slashing leader, which 
readers of Pendennis will remember. 
The publisher Bungay declared there 
was no one who could write like Cap- 
tain Shandon, then a captive in the 
Fleet prison. Admiral Knowles was 
Smollett’s pet aversion; in his first ar- 
ticle on him, the Critical reviewer de- 
scribes the gallant sailor as ‘an ad- 
miral without conduct, an engineer 
without knowledge, an officer without 
resolution, and a man without verac- 
ity.’ For another reason Smollett’s 
position in the present survey is note- 
worthy; the Scotch and Irish coloring 
of the various editorial staffs in Lon- 
don is remarkable even to-day. Smol- 
lett was the first Scotchman of great 
mark as well as the first journalist of 
any sort officially affected to the min- 
isterial press, even nominated to it by 
the premier himself. After the death 
of George II. the British Crown and 
parliamentary system passed under 
the control of the nobleman from be- 
yond the Tweed, whose unacceptable- 
ness to the English masses reflected 
unpopularity on his country, too. Lord 
Bute, in his efforts to maintain the 
cause of -prerogative and of himself, 
conferred with Bubb Dodington as to 
the best way of meeting the exasperat- 
ing attacks of the cpposition newspa- 
pers. The prime mover in those on- 
slaughts was the Monitor, whose most 
effective leaders were writteh by a 
man with a name familiar in the 
schooldays of our grandparents; this 
was John Entick of Reader fame; he 
had as his colleague a certain Dr. 
Shebbeare. These two worthies were 
the first to make a fair business out of 
leading articles; they received together 
from their journal or from the Treas- 
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ury a tolerably regular £200 or £300 a 
year. The result of the Rute-Deding- 
ton conferences was the counterblast 
to the Monitor from the Briton. This, 
edited and chiefly written by Smollett, 
lasted exactly four years (1759-1763). 
Its “editorials” are the first to mark 
the accomplishment of the transition 
from the pamphlet to the _ leader. 
Twenty years before the Briton of 
Smollett, his brother novelist, Henry 
Fielding, with words and looks of 
good-humored contempt, in 1739, had 
pushed aside the crowd of article-writ- 
ers inspired by the Pretender’s at- 
tempt. Not till a decade later, in 1749, 
did Fielding in his sketch of Squire 
Western, cursing, over his cups, the 
“Hanoverian rats,” hold up to ridicule 
the Jacobite remnant. Already, in 
1739, with James Ralph, whose nom de 
guerre was Captain Hercules Vinegar, 
first in the tri-weekly Champion, after- 
wards in the True Patriot, had Field- 
ing supported the Whigs with political 
essays in the same outspoken vein as 
Smollett’s invectives against the un- 
lucky Admiral Knowles. Fielding also 
honestly tried to heighten the self-re- 
spect of those newspaper commenta- 
tors whom Walpole had systematically 
corrupted. Both as a literary compo- 
sition and as an instrument of political 
attack or defence, the leader gained 
appreciably in form and in importance 
from the moulding agency of the two 
fathers of the English novel. 

But the most important founder of 
English journalism in all departments, 
the leading article of course included, 
has yet to be mentioned. In the Ram- 
bler, and the entire series of little 
sheets which he originated, Samuel 
Johnson shows a popularly enlarged 


‘conception of the mission and oppor- 


tunities of the press; its range, accord- 
ing to Johnson’s view, should be co- 
extensive with the entire field of pub- 
lic interests and needs. As the last, 
the ninth, volume of Messrs. Bell's edi- 
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tion shows, Swift had already practi- 
cally recognized that no journal, at 
whatever intervals published, could 
hope to live by politics alone; domestic 
economy, cookery in the household, im- 
proved provision for the health of the 
masses in town and country, the pub- 
lic and private encouragement of 
thrift, life-insurance, educational re- 
form, the regulation of the drink trade 
—all these, as well as the policy of 
ministers, the conduct of wars, and the 
management of allies, were the topics 
that came home to the bosoms and 
business of many in the new reading 
public, who were ignorant of and in- 
different to imperial concerns. The 
hint thus given was developed by John- 
son in his periodical essays; one of 
these, it is opportune to the present 
moment to notice, advocates, as had 
been also done by Swift, the formation 
of just such an academy of English 
letters as that the granting of a char- 
ter for which proved among the earli- 
est official acts of the present reign. 
The same Nonconformist influencé 
which made the English House of 
Commons had also a chief share in 
deciding the temper and the color, as 
well as in stimulating all the activities, 
of English journalism. The most pop- 
ular and telling leader-writers of to- 
day owe far more to the journalistic 
labors of the dissenting Daniel Defoe 
than to the Tory highfliers of the 
Examiner, the Craftsman, and the whole 
litter of sheets covered by Dr. King’s 
clever pens. Only when Defoe’s amaz- 
ing career had closed did the news- 
paper projector realize that the first 
condition of success was to supply an 
ascertained demand, and not merely to 
disseminate certain notions in Church, 
in State, or in any department of af- 
fairs. Defoe was the first popular pub- 
licist. The habitual loneliness of De- 
foe’s life is allegorized in Robinson 
Crusoe2 In his dauntless persistency, 
in his unwearying capacity for sheer 
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hard work, in the practical! illustration 
of his faith that genius carries with it 
no dispensation from drudgery, in his 
quickness of seeing not only the two 
sides of every question but all round 
a given subject as well as in his apti- 
tude for seizing the true points of 
each new social or political problem; 
in his unerring identification of him- 
self with all those classes of readers 
addressed by him, sometimes individu- 
ally and sometimes collectively; as 
conductor now of the Popular and 
Radical Review, now of the officially 
Whig Scotch journal, which three cen- 
turies later transformed itself into the 
Conservative Edinburgh Courant, as 
edited by James Hannay, the rival of 
the Scotsman. Herein Defoe remains 
for all time the most complete type of 
the consummate journalist in general 
and leader-writer in particular. 

As we descend in the direction of the 
present day, the connection between 
pure literature and that department of 
journalism dealt with here will be 
found not less close than it has been 
discovered in the case of the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century masters 
of English fiction. It is not to the 
newspaper press alone that one must 
look for the further evolution of the 
leading article, since free speech and a 
free press have become part of the 
English heritage of civil and religious 
liberty. Two of our quarterly con- 
temporaries have recently celebrated 
the centenaries of their birth; the ori- 
gin of each was literary rather than 
political. When, under the adminis- 
tration of Lockhart, of Gifford, or of 
Jeffrey and Macvey Napier respective- 
ly, politics from the party point of 
view were handled both in the Zdin- 
burgh and the Quarterly, the pieces de- 
voted to these topics resembled much 
more closely the newspaper leaders of 
our own time than the more exhaust- 


*In proof of this view, see Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s “Life of Defoe,” pp. 231, 232, etc. 
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ive essays afterwards found in the 
same organs of opinion. A little later 
came the monthly magazines, Black- 
wood and Fraser. Wilson and Aytoun 
in the one, with some colleagues, and 
William Maginn in the other, exercised 
an influence still felt on the structure 
of the daily “editorials.” 

By this time English statesmanship 
had paid a noticeable tribute to the 
successful rivalry of the leader-writer 
with the House of Commons and with 
the Cabinet itself. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge was writing articles of no 
very superb merit in the Morning Post. 
Charles James Fox, speaking at St. 
Stephen’s, attributed to “Coleridge’s 
essays in a daily paper’ the miscar- 
riage of the Amiens peace negotia- 
tions. To see, however, at its closest 
the nineteenth-century connection be- 
tween the leader-writer and the liter- 
ary master, one must look outside the 
political field. To-day the newspaper 
columns set apart for leaders as weil 
as for special correspondents all bear 
the imprint of the enduring influence 
exercised by Charles Dickens on all 
departments of the daily and weekly 
press. The Pickwick Papers appeared 
in 1837; about half a dozen years 
earlier their author had begun his 
newspaper connection as a reporter on 
one or two journals that now belong 
to the past. No writer great or small 
ever more perfectly mastered every 
secret and stage in his craft, from the 
sub-editor’s room to the position long 
before his death he had secured, as the 
most varied and incomparably the 
most popular writer in his century. 
The weekly periodicals, Household 
Words and All the Year Round, success- 
fully edited by him, were in reality 
journalistic schools; 
trained in them constituted the leader- 
writer’s best education. The leader 
columns of the penny press did not 
become of much importance till some 
little way on in the second half of the 


to have been. 
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nineteenth century. The particular 
kind of leader which made the edito- 
rial reputation of the Times was the 
combined product of the inspiration of 
Thomas Barnes and the tremendous 
pen of Captain Sterling. “As,” once 
resumed that writer, “we thundered 
forth the other day”; hence, appropri- 
ately enough, was bestowed on the 
paper for which he wrote the title of 
“the thunderer.” These were the lead- 
ers belonging to the school of Fielding 
and Smollett, chastened by the severer 
influence of “Junius.” Their effect 
came quite as much from the inde- 
pendence of their tone as the ability 
of their composition. Both parties and 
all statesmen were liable to the same 
unexpected attack or support. With 
the addition of the most accurate and 
comprehensive news concerning the 
Cabinets, the Bourses, and the Chan- 
ceries of Europe, the Times became at 
once the oracle of the City and as 
mighty an organ of statesmanship as 
Thackeray had described it in a well 
known passage in Pendennis. But the 
repeal of the paper duty and the con- 
sequent growth of the cheapest news- 
papers were preliminaries essential to 
the supremacy of the popular leader; 
that was reserved till about 1865. By 
that time the author of David Copper- 
field had completed the training of sev- 
eral clever pens engaged by him on his 
different magazines. Grenville Murray, 
“the roving Englishman” of House- 
hold Words, and Felix Whitehurst; the 
once notorious Paris correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph, George Augustus 
Sala, who really possessed some of his 
great teacher’s talents, and many more, 
not being special practitioners of the 
leader-writing art, all owed to Charles 
Dickens much of their success as lead- 
er-manufacturers for, and in them- 
selves the creators of, the famous 
penay newspaper. Gradually the lead- 
er of the new order, from being chiefly 
occupied with social themes, became 
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political. Statesmen of light and lead- 
ing are credibly reported not to have 
been indifferent to the distinction of a 
caricature in Punch. A press nickname 
has before now been found equally 
useful. W. E. Gladstone’s exclusively 
Tory, aristocratic antecedents, as well 
as a certain atmosphere of academic 
reserve, which he was said to find 
most congenial, even after he was 
known to have embraced the popular 
political faith of Lord John Russell, 
long prevented thousands of his later 
followers and admirers from seeing in 
him their personal hero or national 
representative. Almost without warn- 
ing the diurnal broadsheet then issu- 
ing from Peterborough Court familiar- 
ized “the largest circulation in the 
world” with the figure, the achieve- 
ments, and the mission of “the peo- 
ple’s William.” The first mover in 
paper duty repeal had been Thomas 
Milner Gibson; he had entered public 
life as a Conservative in 1837, but had 
seceded on the question of the Corn 
Laws; he had since been an advanced 
Liberal leader and a social enthusiast 
for the penny press, that seemed in a 
manner his own offspring. He believed 
in its influence and mission. Its writ- 
ers, as well as the Liberal stalwarts of 
the House of Commons with whom 
they were associated, first acquired 
status in fashionable London from their 
presence at Mrs. Milner Gibson's even- 
ing parties, on the Cambridge House 
model, at the once well known corner 
mansion in Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square. The leader of the new and 
cheap newspapers, all of them in some 
degree copies of the Peterborough 
Court original, now in literary form 
and composition began, thanks to good 
management and a competent staff, 
dangerously to eccmpete with their old- 
er and costlier rivals. The keynote of 
the leaders in the Morning Star was 
sounded; they were, as a whole, occa- 
sionally written by John Bright. That 
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paper’s editor, Leicester Buckingham, 
the son of a strenuous Anglo-Indian 
publicist who founded the Atheneum, 
and an impressively picturesque figure 
with his flowing silver hair and beard, 
contrasting with his black velvet suit 
in the Fleet Street of his day, had a 
keen eye for literary form as well as 
power of imparting that sense to oth- 
ers. The same gifts belonged to 
Thomas Hamber, the great editor of 
the Standard, when and long after 
Lord Robert Cecil, the future Lord 
Salisbury, wrote regularly for the jour- 
nal, A son of Leigh Hunt, who had 
inherited all his father’s literary in- 
sight without his political extrava- 
gances, actively superintended at the 
office of the then infant Daily Tele- 
graph the cleverly concocted pieces 
which won for the paper the forgotten 
sobriquet of “Jupiter junior’; with 
James Macdonell as his right-hand 
man—perhaps the subtlest and finest 
brain known to nineteenth-century 
journalism—and with Jeffrey Prowse, 
the present Sir Edwin Arnold, and the 
late Frank Lawley as his chief con- 
tributors, Mr. Thornton Hunt imparted 
to the leaders in his paper a character 
of their own that soon influenced con- 
temporary prints. For the Standard 
the same work was done by Captain 
Hamber, the most vigorous intellect 
then connected with that journal, with 
Percy Greg, Horace St. John, George 
Painter, and H. E. Watts, the distin- 
guished Spanish scholar, as the most 
responsible exponents of their editor's 
ideas. The literary methods illustrated 
in the Times by Delane, in the Satur- 
day Review by Douglass Cook, were of 
course the exemplars of the penny 
press leaders, whose growing excel- 
lence, however, was the direct conse- 
quence of the initiative and adminis- 
tration of the conductors now men- 
tioned, to whom ought to be added the 
name of Frederick Greenwood, of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and Algernon Borth- 
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wick, of the Morning Post, not inferior 
as a trainer of pens to any of their 
greatest predecessors. Hamber’s train- 
ing, in most of its excellences, of lead- 
er-manufacturers was carried on by 
those who afterwards filled his chair, 
Mr. Mudford first, Mr. Curtis after- 
wards. 

The palmy period of the leader coin- 
cided perhaps with the decade between 
1856 and 1866. The work was not then 
produced under the severe pressure in- 
separable from the habit of writing ar- 
ticles for the same day’s issue in the 
small hours of the morning, with for- 
eign telegrams and telegraphic conden- 
sations of parliamentary debates actu- 
ally going on as text or materials. But 
the chief change recently visible in the 
evolution of the leader is its tendency 
to become an echo instead of an oracle. 
One of the consequences of the tem- 
porary paralysis of the party system is 
the disappearance of a critical and in- 
dependent press. To say “ditto to Mr. 
Burke” is the first duty now accepted 
by many of the ablest pens in journal- 
ism. Formerly the leader aimed at 
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confuting political antagonists, coun- 
selling, and as need might be, admon- 
ishing political friends. After this it 
played rather the part of the Greek 
chorus in conveying the deliberate 
opinions of the well informed specta- 
tor. Today it might almost be called 
the Paganini of panegyric, primarily 
an instrument for trumpeting the 
praise of the present dual controllers 
of the House of Commons. Its one 
mission is, not as formerly to instruct 
or to criticise, but to intensify the con- 
victions already entertained by differ- 
ent circles of political partisans. For 
the time, therefore, one cannot wonder 
that the leader is being superseded by 
the paragraphs which it is now the 
fashion to call leaderettes. As our 
political system very gradually reverts 
to a healthier and a nornial state, there 
may again be a place for those compo 
sitions which have in their day done 
good work, exercised much power, and 
which have grown and declined after 
the manner set forth in the foregoing 
pages. 
T. H. 8. Escott. 
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OGHAPTER VI.—A MISSION TO STYRIA. 


“So you have seen him?” asked the 
Countess anxiously. “What did he 
say?’ 

Mr. Barrows replied with much de- 
liberation. Since his interview in the 
Hotel Petersburg he had found time 
to recover his self-possession, and his 
bearing now gave no sign of that pain- 
ful experience. He had also found 


time to decide what portion of his’ 


story might be communicated to those 
who were awaiting his return. 

“I cannot tell you that there was any 
final scttlement—that the man will not 


trouble you any further,” he said. “In 
fact, matters are to be left for a week, 
after which the difficulty will be ended 
one way or another. During this time 
we may think of some plan. At all 
events, you need not fear anything for 
the present.” 

The Countess took his remark in 
such a sense that her thoughts were 
diverted from the question of the in- 
terview. “A week?” she said. “I know 
what that means. It means that he 
will take time to consult his father. 
Plainly, the Count is not in London.” 

Barrows was silent. 

“I feel sure it is that,” she went on 
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wearily, but still with an interest 
which she had not exhibited for days. 
“The young man can do little of him- 
self, evil though he is. It is the Count 
that is the brain and soul of this 
wrong, as he is of a thousand others.” 

Then, with a sudden anger that rose 
in spite of her weakness, she gave way 
to her emotions. A flush crept into her 
lined and pallid face; a light came into 
her eyes. 

“If you have ever seen Count Brode, 
my friend—and perhaps you saw him 
when you were in Styria—you have 
seen the consummation of human evil. 
Cruelty, avarice, malice—all these are 
in him at their worst. He makes many 
enemies; but he conquers them, for he 
is wise as well as evil. Once—only 
once—he fell under the Emperor's dis- 
pleasure, through a quarrel with 
Prince Adrian; but that was the only 
time he took a false step. When the 
Prince fell he crept back into the sun- 
shine again, and there he has remained 
since. But have you met him? Did 
you know him?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Barrows quiet- 
ly. “I met him in those days.” 
after a moment he added: “I too fell 
under his displeasure.” 

“Ah!” said the Countess, “is it so? 
Then I fear—I fear that he will hate 
you after this. He never forgives, 
never forgets.” 

She was troubled by the thought, and 
Barrows regretted that he had said so 
much. But in a moment her face 
cleared. 

“Yet what can he do to you?” she 
asked. “Against you he is powerless. 
You are an Englishman.” 

“And that is a great deal to say,” 
agreed Mr. Barrows, rising to take his 
leave. “But for the present, Countess, 
your mind will be at rest. Do all you 
can to recover your strength. We have 
a week to consider matters, even at 
the worst; and it will be hard if we 
cannot think of something by then.” 


And. 
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Hope returned to her worn face. 
“Yes,” she said. “And in a week we 
may hear something from friends in 
Styria. Who knows?” 

Barrows left her without saying 
what he knew: that even their most 
faithful friends in Styria would not 
dare to lift a finger to assist those 
whose names were marked with the 
leprosy of treason. 

When he reached his own house he 
went to his room, and sat down at the 
writing-table. In the course of many 
years’ leisure he had acquired many 
trifling habits which betrayed a man 
of abundant time and of a methodical 
turn of mind. He had much to think 
of now, and a course of action to mark 
out. It seemed to him that his 
thoughts were never so clear as when 
he was alone in his own room, with a 
pen in his hand and with a sheet of 
paper before him. It might not be 
necessary to write, but it was always .- 
well to be ready to jot down any point 
which might seem worthy of special 
consideration. 

So to-night he took the pen and pre- 
pared the paper. Then, leaning back 
in his chair, he pondered the situation 
seriously. It was the situation which 
had been created by his interview with 
the Brodes. He saw at once that he 
had a choice of three courses. They 
were these: first, he might refuse the 
duel and let the Count do his worst; 
second, he might retire from this af- 
fair altogether; third, he might accept 
the challenge. 

This being clear, he looked for the 
results of each course, beginning with 
the first. What would happen if, re- 
fusing the challenge, he allowed Count 
Brode to take his own way? What 
way would he take? The answer was 
clear enough. He would take the way 
he had indicated, and would ask, per- 
haps through a newspaper paragraph, 
perhaps even through the: police, the 
question he had asked that evening. 
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“This man,” he would say, “was once 
secretary to Prince Adrian of Zell. Ask 
him how his master died! Ask him 
how he became possessed of the money 
upon which he lives!” 

Mr. Barrows did not take longer to 
consider this conclusion than he had 
taken to arrive at it. His face paled 
at the thought, and he turned at once 
to the second course, 

He might retire from the affair alto- 
gether—this unfortunate affair into 
which he had been led so strangely. 
He could go away, taking what he 
could take, leaving what he must 
leave. The world was wide, and he 
could begin again elsewhere; for with 
his disappearance the Brodes would 
serve no purpose by betraying him. 
This, as he saw at once, was a simple 
and easy course. It even seemed a 
natural one to take. There was only 


one thing against it, and that was the 
thought of what must happen after. 
Count Philip’s path would be open, and 


he must eventually win his prize. No, 
not win it, but seize it. “‘Women are 
weak,” groaned Mr. Barrows; “besides, 
the Countess’s life is a poor thing to 
count on. The girl will be left in an 
impossible position, and the Count will 
work cleverly. At last, her only way 
out will be painted for her in sympa- 
thetic colors—even by the Hadfields. 
That will be the result!” 

It eost him much pain to contemplate 
it. Drawing his hand across his brows, 
he turned to the last course. He might 
accept the challenge. 

He recalled the whole of the circum- 
stances under which it had been given. 
He recalled the expression of his en- 
emy’s face, his very words, in the en- 
deavor to grasp his motives. In this 


way he arrived at certain conclusions. . 


It was plain, in the first place, that 
the challenge was an unnecessary step 
on the Count’s part, for Mr. Barrows 
had been sufficiently in his power in 
any case. That is to say, he need not 
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have placed his victory in this affair 
on the hazard of a duel. Knowing the 
man’s nature, Mr. Barrows felt sure 
he had been led to this step by two 
arguments. One was his own natural 
cruelty, which led him to take pleasure 
in simple torture; the other was the 
conviction that the challenge would 
never be accepted. For this conviction 
Mr. Barrows knew that the Count had 
very good grounds. 

“It was mere malice,” he decided, 
“and perhaps the idea that in this way 
he would frighten me away a little 
sooner. It was giving me a choice, not 
between betrayal and disappearance, 
but between death and disappearance. 
At the same time he felt certain that 
I would not fight. There I have his 
motives; now for the results.” 

It did not take him long to arrive at 
the results. “If I fight,” he thought, 
“it is certain death. With one shot the 
young man clears his own road and 
gives his father a final revenge; and 
the result, as far as the women are 
concerned, will be the same. I shall 
simply be throwing away my life—for 
nothing. No, no; he certainly does not 
expect me to fight!’ 

Now, Mr. Barrows was not at all in 
love with life. He had no particular 
ties of family or affection, his income 
was only just what was necessary, and 
he had put ambition out of his career 
long ago. Thus the motive forces of 
life, which lead men to love existence 
and to guard it, were of very little 
power in his case. On the other hand, 
he did not like pain, and he had as 
much dread of death as most men, if 
not more than most, Besides, it would 
be for nothing. He would be throwing 
away his life for nothing. 

Here, it seemed to him, was the 
hinge of the whole affair. To accept 
the challenge would be to surprise his 
enemy, and perhaps he would find a 
certain grim pleasure in surprising 
such a man as Count Brode. But it 
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was too expensive a pleasure at such 
a cost. Yet—might this ,sacrifice be 
made to help the Countess and her 
daughter? 

At first it seemed an unanswerable 
question; but something told him that 
he must keep to this point. Surely a 
man’s life—even the life of such a man 
as himself—might be used to some pur- 
pose. Then he reflected that the best 
thing for those women would be a 
restoration to their home. Restoration! 
—that was the word. He repeated it 
again and again—Restoration! How 
could James Barrows, by the sacrifice 
of his life, restore to them what Prince 
Adrian had taken away—even if he 
decided to sacrifice it? 

So he pondered, all his energies bent 
upon this one point, the lamplight 
shining on the white paper before him, 
and his pen gripped fast between his 
fingers; and the solution came at last, 
or at least a suggestion of a solution. 
It came suddenly and vividly, and Mr. 
Barrows started as it came. 

“Ah,” he said under his breath, “if 
that could be done!” 

The minutes that followed were filled 
with pain. The course that had sug- 
gested itself involved many things that 
filled him with aversion. There was 
shame in it, and humiliation; and there 
was more: there was the reopening of 
an old wound, and an appeal to an 
affection which had been betrayed and 
outraged. But then he thought of 
those who were so near, and saw that 
the call of their need was clear and 
urgent. 

“And,” he said at last, “there is no 
other way. This is the only opening!” 

So he resolved to take this way, and 
regarded that question as settled for 
the present. But its consideration had 
tested him severely, and it was with 
much agitation that he turned to him- 
self and asked, “Can I do it? If the 
way prove a good one, have I the cour- 
age, the strength, to go through to the 
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end, knowing what that end must be?” 

Here he came face to face with him- 
self; and throughout life he had dis- 
trusted himself. Yet he realized that 
if he would carry ovt this plan he 
must abandon this attitude of mind 
altogether. He must assure himself of 
his own ability to pay the price, and 
he must not allow any distrust to creep 
into his mind. He began to have an 
idea, too, that the cause of his dis- 
trust lay entirely in the past, and that 
he only feared for himself in the re 
membrance of his past weakness. It 
was as if James Barrows of Welding 
had to struggle ageinst the influence of 
another James Barrows, a creature of 
certain contemptible characteristics. 
What he must do was this: he must 
keep the later James Barrows to the 
front and in the ascendency, and let 
him be the actor throughout this trial. 
If the other creature obtained power 
the end would be, not restoration, but 
failure. 

He did not try to examine himself 
further, or to consider the influences 
which made the later James Barrows 
a stronger being than the other. If he 
had done this he might have surprised 
himself. Instead, he dismissed the 
question, and set about making his 
plans. 

All that night, however, was a time 
of conflict for him, a conflict in which 
the old came up again and again to 
attack the new; but the result was the 
same, and in the morning his plans 
were unaltered. Once again he con- 
sulted his time-table, this time for a 
longer journey; and he reflected as he 
did so upon the curious results of first 
steps. His first step had been taken 
only a few short weeks ago, yet he 
was already preparing for one from 
which there would be no return, After 
he had chosen his time, he went in to 
Hadfield’s. 

He had forgotten that the Countess 
was not likely to be down in the morn- 
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ing. Edna, however, had been stirring 
long ago. 

“I have some news for your mother,” 
he said after the usual greetings. “I 
have decided to go to Styria.” 

“You? For us?’ she asked, with a 
directness that was somewhat start- 
ling. 

“Well,” he said pleasantly, “perhaps 
I may say that. I have remembered 
one or two acquaintances who may 
possibly be able to do something for 
us. It is only a chance, of course, yet 
I do not eare to despise it.” 

The girl looked at him intently. It 
was a grave look, too, and he thought 
it must pierce his mask of indifference. 
When she spoke, however, he found 
that she had misread. 

“You will be in danger in Styria?” 

“No,” he answered earnestly; “there 
will be no personal danger for me. 
You may be certain of that.” 

His manner seemed to reassure her. 
He noticed that she placed implicit 
faith in what he told her, and remem- 
bered that she had done so from the 
first. This gave him a feeling of curi- 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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ous and unreasonable pleasure. Her 
anxiety on his account also had an 
effect upon him, and he began to feel 
that the task he had set himself was 
less difficult than it had appeared to 
be. To a self-distrustful nature, the 
faith of another person must needs be 
grateful. 

“I am glad of that,” she said. “When 
do you start?’ 

“In an hour’s time.” 

“Then I will see my mother. If she 
has anything to say she will send me 
in to you.” 

Mr. Barrows returned tc his own 
house and completed his preparations. 
Presently Edna brought in a note from 
the Countess, in which she thanked 
him most warmly for his efforts. She 
also enclosed a list of influential per- 
sons in the Styrian capital who might 
be disposed to help her cause. 

Mr. Barrows read the note and 
glanced at the list. When the girl had 
gone he tore the paper into fragments. 
It would have been quite useless to 
him. 

W. E. Cule. 


(To be continued.) 
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On the Great North Road, some sixty 
miles from London, the passenger may 
observe on the right-hand side an old 
grey tower which peeps above the 
trees. It has no architectural claims, 
but, like the towers of all old ¢hurches, 
is beautiful in its simplicity. To me it 
is an object of interest, for, in the 


church of which it forms a part, I was ° 
christened more than ninety years ago. 
Three generations have since passed. 
That church has always been to me 
an object of deep reverence, but the 
tower was a happy-hunting ground for 


my brothers and myself at Christmas 
time, when we climbed up the broken 
stone steps to the belfry, and captured 
the sparrows and starlings which in 
misplaced confidence had sought shel- 
ter there. 

The old parsonage has been long 
since pulled down and replaced by a 
modern mansion. When the time came 
for its removal, the mind of the Rector 
was greatly exercised, as were those of 
his parishioners, through a prevalent 
tradition that under the corner-stone 
of the foundation a treasure had been 

















deposited at the time of building. This 
legend disturbed the Rector’s mind, 
and as the work of demolition proceed- 
ed his anxiety increased. That a treas- 
ure was there he had no doubt. Its 
amount was a matter of deep thought 
and great hopes. There was also the 
question, What should be done with it 
when found? Conscience whispered, 
Hand it over to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or whoever the proper re- 
cipient of treasure-trove might be. On 
the other hand, he felt that it would 
be very useful in the poor-box. Pos- 
sibly a thought would intrude itself 
that, if it consisted of coin in current 
circulation, it would be acceptable to- 
wards the expense of the autumn trip 
to the seaside. His mind distracted by 
the difficulty of coming to a decision, 
his Reverence went to bed, having 
strictly charged William Bass, the gar- 
dener, and James Stephens, the clerk, 
to be at their posts by daybreak next 
morning, and see that the fateful stone 
was not removed until he was present. 
The eventful morning dawned; the 
Rector, the gardener, the clerk, were 
all present. The last stroke of the 
pick sounded; the casket—a tin box 
greatly resembling that in which sar- 
are packed—was exposed to 
view, seized, and opened—its contents 
just 2s. 6d. in copper coins of the reign 
of his late Majesty George III. In 
what manner his Reverence disposed 
of it remains a mystery. 

Church and tower were then reflect- 
ed on the placid surface of a moat, 
long since filled up, which doubtless in 
the old time provided fish for the ab- 
bot and monks on “Fridays when they 
fasted.” For a monastery formerly 
existed in the immediate neighborhood, 
the inscriptions on the slabs which 
covered their remains, long since illeg- 
ible, worn down by the hobnailed 
hoots of generations of worshipping 
Protestants. The moat, some fifty or 
sixty yards in length, when I was 


dines 
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young, supplied the house with water 
for all purposes, drinking included. It 
was of a pale amber color, derived 
from rotten weeds, and had a slight 


fishy taste. I remember censuring the 
water at a friend’s house I visited, on 
the ground that “it had no taste in it.” 

“Old times are gone, old manners 
changed’”’—the latter I think not alto- 
gether for the better. Assuredly we 
were more courteous and less selfish. 
We rose, too, earlier, and went to bed 
earlier. Meal-times were not the same. 
We breakfasted at eight, dined at five, 
and on the rare occasion of a dinner- 
party, the guests, or the majority of 
them, stayed the night, perhaps two 
or three nights. Indeed, the state of 
the roads rendered a return at night 
impossible. Excepting one devious 
road that led to Slowton, the village 
was only accessible by clay lanes, in 
winter veritable sloughs of despond, 
impassable by any vehicle but a farm- 
cart. Pillions were not entirely extinct, 
and there runs a story of Squire Lin- 
coln arriving at the Hall on horseback, 
an empty pillion behind his saddle 
whereon his wife ought to have been 
seated. She had, however, whilst the 
steed floundered through one of the 
deep sloughs in Long Lane, fallen off, 
and the Squire, being rather deaf and 
by no means careful of his wife, had 
never missed her. A light cart was de- 
spatched for her rescue, and she was 
brought in, somewhat the worse for 
wear, in time for dinner. Poor lady! 
that was not her only mishap. Next 
morning she wandered forth alone to 
inspect the Squire’s bullocks, and one 
of them being somewhat obtrusive as 
she crossed a solitary plank doing duty 
for a bridge over a ditch, she fell into 
it, and, being what the sailors call 
rather “broad in the beam,” was un- 
able to extricate herself. Damming up 
the stream, which trickled over her 
knees as she lay, she formed a small 
waterfall until discovered and rescued, 
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Dinners were more noted for plenty 
than elegance—a roast turkey at the 
top and boiled beef at the bottom, or 
a haunch of mutton at the top and a 
boiled turkey at the bottom, were the 
usual piéces de résistance. ‘Six silver 
side dishes faced one another down 
the table, and guests were expected to 
carve their contents for the benefit of 
their neighbors. Sherry was frequent- 
ly placed in pints along the table, and 
the butler only poured it out, when 
that excellent system, now, alas! ex- 
tinct, of drinking wine with your 
neighbor, or on the part of the host 
with an honored guest, was brought in- 
to play. A real blessing to a shy youth 
that custom was. After manceuvring 
successfully to get a place by some 
charming young lady—for excepting in 
the case of a county magnate we were 
not marshalled—the difficulty of open- 
ing conversation was got over by beg- 
ging the honor, or pleasure, of a glass 
of wine with her, The ice was broken, 
and though we had little to say, we 
talked—what about I cannot conceive, 
for new books were very rare, and 
newspapers almost unknown. The 
table was lighted with wax candles, as, 
according to “Rejected Addresses,” the 
theatres were. The imitator of Crabbe 
talks of 


The long wax candles, with short cot- 
ton wicks. 


I think they cost five shillings the 
pound. The cloth being removed, the 
pride of the butler’s heart was dis- 
closed in the shape of a mahogany 
table, polished till the lights were re- 
flected in it, and ladies could get a fur- 
tive glance at their appearance, as it 
were, in a mirror. 

After dinner, at most tables heavy 
drinking prevailed, and it was no un- 
usual thing for a host to lock the door, 
and declare that until the large stock 
of port provided had been drunk out, 
no one should leave the room. This ex- 
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cessive drinking I have often thought 
was not so much a matter of taste as 
of tyrannous compulsion, and, like 
some other fashionable habits, persist- 
ed in from bravado, or a fear of be- 
ing singular or accounted a milksop. 
Otherwise, why were penalties imposed 
for shirking the bottle, and why was 
it a high compliment to say of a man 
that you could “drink in the dark with 
him’? In a lower class the same may 
be observed. A verse in an old har- 
vest-home drinking song implies this:— 


Drink round, brave boys, drink round, 
And see you do not spill, 

For if you do, you shall drink two, 
It is the master’s will. 


When the gentlemen came into the 
drawing-room they were sometimes 
hardly in a condition for ladies’ soci- 
ety, but a round game was frequently 
resorted to—“Commerce” or “Pope 
Joan,” for instance, were substitutes 
for conversation. 

Surely the seasons themselves must 
have differed greatly from those of the 
present time. In the Christmas holi- 
days we always, so far as I remember, 
skated every day during the greater 
portion of them, and the ground was 
almost always covered with deep snow. 
Then came an expedition to Whittle- 
sea Mere, the chief of our annual 
treats. At that time the Mere was said 
to be twenty miles round. It was a 
strange piece of water, the recipient 
of the drainage of a vast extent of low 
land little above its level. The water 
was clear as crystal, and swarmed 
with fish; it was not more than two or 
at most three feet in depth, but the 
black semi-fluid substance which did 
duty for its bottom was of unknown 


-depth. Though the fish thrived in it 


the water was perfectly undrinkable, 
almost poisonous. Islands of reeds and 
bulrushes were dotted about, and into 
them. coots, wild-ducks, and moorhens 
scuttled, as the punt approached them. 
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The manner of its approach was a 
mystery; under the influence of the si- 
lent sprit-pole it seemed to move by 
some voluntary self-contained power. 
Indeed, the art of punting over the 
Mere was attained only by practice 
from infancy, so liquid was the bottom 
you could not perceive when the flat 
bit of wood at the end of the sprit 
touched it; yet if to gain a better pur- 
chase the puntsman thrust it deeper, it 
was seized as in a vice almost impos- 
sible to extract. The boat advanced 
silently towards the islets, no splash, 
scarce a ripple, until touching the 
reeds it roused the inmates, who, rush- 
ing out on the opposite side, afforded a 
welcome shot to the sportsman. That 
lake has been long since drained, its 
surface fine corn-land; the Great North- 
ern rattles over it, and instead of the 
ague-stricken reed-cutters and punt- 
fishers who dwelt on its margin, it is 
occupied by wealthy farmers—at least 
they were wealthy when wheat was 
80s. to 100s. a quarter, and appear tol- 
erably thriving even now. 

I think that there was then more re- 
ligion than at present. High Church 
and Low Church were unknown, at 
least unrecognized. On Sundays the 
bells, put to the use they were origi- 
nally intended for, called the scattered 
population to their devotions. Many 
farmers dwelt in lone houses one or 
two miles from the church, and as the 
last bell tolled they assembled in the 
ehurehyard exchanging hebdomadal 
greetings. Few of the men went into 
the church until his Reverence ap- 
peared; then the line opened on each 
side, and he walked between, receiving 
the bareheaded, kindly salutations of 
the parishioners, and gravely but cor- 
dially returning them. In church, in- 
habitants of the parish and those of 
the adjoining hamlet divided the open 
sittings; the one sat on the north, the 
other on the south side of the aisle. 
In both sections there was a division 
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between the male and the female wor- 
shippers, the men sitting on one side, 
the women and children on the other. 
In the chancel were two pews, one for 
the Rector and his family, the other 
for their domestics. A third, in the 
body of the church, the old crest of the 
family painted in colors on the pillar 
above, was tenanted by the Squire and 
his family. Two or three of the prin- 
cipal farmers also had rickety pews in 
the church, and so long as they did not 
snore, the occupants might indulge in 
a nap if so disposed without scandal. 
Possibly the sermon, which I think 
was more of a moral than of a deeply 
religious character, and somewhat 
long, may have had a soporific effect, 
but no congregation could have fol- 
lowed the service in a more orthodox 
manner than the members of our own, 
The responses were made by the whole 
congregation (at least such as could 
read) in an audible voice, unaided by 
the four-and-twenty choristers who 
now monopolize the most beautiful 
parts of the service. The Psalms were 
not chanted, of course, but James 
Stephens, the clerk, stumbled through 
the alternative verses as best he could. 
James was “no scholard,” and made a 
dreadful hash of the long words, but 
he never faltered, and got over them 
somehow. In his own estimation he 
was a man of education, and in a 
small way a poet. On one Guy Fawkes 
Day he gave out “a hymn of our own 
composing,” which ran thus: 


This is the day, the glorious day, 
When Papists did conspire 
To blow up the King and Parliament 
House 
With gunpowdire. 


I think it was Stephens who an- 
nounced the loss of Madam’s dog (the 
clerk in those days always gave out 
notices) as “a red and white spaniel 
with four eyes.” He had written sore. 

In those days the congregation 
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thought as much (perhaps more) of the 
choir as of the church service, the per- 
formers being part and parcel of the 
congregation. The clerk was principal 
performer, and walked from his desk 
with no small pride to the gallery oc- 
cupied by the singers at the proper 
time. I forget what instruments were 
used, but certainly two flutes, a violon- 
cello, and a queer shaped instrument 
like the leg of a horse, the notes that 
proceeded from it being precisely simi- 
lar to the trump which the drivers of 
motor-cars now use to announce their 
approach. The players played and the 
singers sang with a will, and there 
was no little emulation among them. 
“Don’t you think,” said my father one 
day, “it would be better, James, if you 
sang a little less loud?” “If I didn’t 
sing out, sir,” was the reply, “how 
would they know my singing from that 
of anyone else?” 

The Sacrament was, according to 
modern ideas, too rarely administered, 
perhaps hardly more than on the days 
prescribed by the rubric, but it was, 
as it should be, a solemn ordinance, 
and invariably announced by the read- 
ing of the whole exhortation therefor 
provided. The collection was very 
small, mostly coppers, and after ser- 
vice my father, with myself in his 
hand, went forth to pay domiciliary 
visits to the poorest of his parishioners 
and divide the proceeds amongst them. 
Very welcome it was. The poor in 
those days were very poor indeed. Far- 
mers, as farmers, had their good quali- 
ties, but were not the liberal, open- 
handed race painted in novels. They 
had little education, being too grand to 
send their children tothe Sunday school, 
and not in a position to send them to 
those of a higher class. The mottoes 
in their kitchens were generally of the 
class, “Waste not, want not,” or “A 
stitch in time saves nine.” They ruled 
the parish, and their great object was 
to keep down the rates. Wheat was 
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80s. to 100s. a quarter, bread quite 1s. 
a loaf, wheaten bread rarely tasted by 
the poor; in fact, how they lived is a 
puzzle to me. Eight to ten shillings a 
week, eked out by some trifling parish 
allowance was all an adult man with 
a family had to live upon. The annual 
feasts at the Hall and the Parsonage 
were probably the only two occasions 
on which they got a really full meal, 
and those days were indeed red-letter 
days in their estimation. Our parish 
was strictly orthodox. There was but 
one Dissenter in it, a farmer known as 
“Moat Rogers,” who walked three 
miles every Sunday to sit under his 
selected minister. On his farm alone 
the tithe was collected “in kind,” and 
no little manceuvring was practised in 
collecting it, the tenth cock or sheaf 
being made smaller than the others. 
William Bass, however, was not to be 
come over by so simple a device; he 
began his count at the second or third 
heap. It was a disagreeable but in 
those days a necessary mode of obtain- 
ing clerical dues. Mr. Rogers was of 
course violently opposed to both church 
and parson, but one day on returning 
home he found the latter praying by 
his dying wife. What passed after- 
wards I know not, but Rogers became 
an altered man, a regular attendant at 
church and a staunch friend of my 
father’s. 

My original destination was _ the 
Church, and so my father, a model 
parish priest, sought early to initiate 
me into one of the most important du- 
ties of a clergyman—visiting the sick. 
In accompanying him, I was greatly 
impressed not only with the patient 
endurance by the poor of the hardships 
they endured, but by their indifference 
to death, whether in their own persons 
or in that of others. “When I’m gone, 
Susan, you'll look to the mending of 
the pigsty.” “You go on dying, Sam, 
I’ll see to that,” was the wife’s re- 
sponse. “When you get up to heaven,” 
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said an old lady visiting her neighbor, 
then in a hopeless condition, “you'll 
see our Jem; tell him we are getting 
on pretty well now.” “When I get up 
to heaven, Betty, do you think I shall 
have nothing better to do but to go 
rampauging about looking for your 
Jem?’ was the unsatisfactory reply. 

In those days every family in the 
rank of gentry kept a carriage and pair 
of horses. No doubt the steeds were 
utilized for more humble duties than 
drawing the chariot, and the coachman 
officiated as gardener also, but a “one- 
horse shay,” except in the shape of a 
dog-cart, was unknown. In like man- 
ner, a footman was considered neces- 
sary. Now a parlormaid and a brough- 
am, more sensibly, occupy their place. 

If godliness was more cultivated in 
those days, its younger sister, cleanli- 
ness, was sadly neglected. Baths were 
rare, tubbing not invented, the best 
bedroom was considered sufficiently 
furnished if it contained a ewer and 
basin; ablutions were practically con- 
fined to the face and hands. School- 
boys had their feet washed in a tub 
of bran and hot water by the house- 
maids, half yearly, before they went 
home for their holidays. There were 
only two kinds of soap in use, mottled 
and yellow. Theodore Hook describes 
the widow Bragg, on her wedding tour 
at Brighton, remarking to her husband, 
“TI shall have a ‘wesh’ to-day, Jim; its 
fifteen—sixteen—years since I had a 
‘wesh.’” At a preparatory school 
where, as a small boy, I was starved 
for two or three years, half-a-dozen 
basins were provided for sixty or sev- 
enty boys, the rest were accommodated 
with a bit of yellow soap or the top 
of the pump. Yet there were many 
gentlemen’s sons at that school. 

As time went on, I became the happy 
possessor of a gun. It was an ancient 
implement,. formerly the property of 
my grandfather, and intended by fate 
for my extinction. Once when drag- 
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ging it through a hedge with the muz- 
zle in close proximity to my head it 
missed fire; once it burst at the muzzle. 
I had it cut down, and then it burst at 
the breech, after which it was rele- 
gated to the rubbish heap. Meanwhile 
it was my constant companion when I 
took my walks abroad. On one occa- 
sion, a bitter cold morning in Decem- 
ber, the snow lying thick on the 
ground, I started forth, the old flint 
and steel on my sboulder, the dogs at 
my heels, in search of any living thing 
bigger than a sparrow I might come 
across. In those halcyon days game- 
preserving was unknown, and I shot 
over the country at my own sweet will; 
no keeper interfered with me, and the. 
only notice a farmer took of my tres- 
pass was to offer me a pork-pie and a 
glass of ale. As I crossed the Slowton 
Road I espied, huddled together in the 
snow, a covey of partridges some thirty 
yards distant. In a moment the old 
gun was laid over the rail of the 
bridge I was crossing, and aiming at 
the cluster of birds, I fired. To my 
intense delight one victim, in the shape 
of an old cock partridge, lay struggiing 
in the snow, shot through the head. To 
seize and dispose of him in my capa- 
cious pocket was the work of a mo- 
ment, and then, as the shades of the 
short sunless day were descending, I 
essayed to return. But I had wandered 
far out of my beat, and just then a 
pitiless cold rain began to fall. A small 
village was close at hand, and to it I 
repaired for shelter. The only public- 
house, the “Red Lion,” received me 
hospitably, as I entered in company 
with two laborers returning from 
work. Calling, as they both did, fora 
pint of beer, we sat down amicably by 
the fire, and soon got into conversa- 
tion. An argument apparently of in- 
tense importance to them soon sprang 
up, and I had only to listen to their 
monotonous conversation on the sub- 
ject,assertion and counter-assertion be- 
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ing repeated over and over again in the 
same dictatorial tone and the same 
words. I should say that the dogs 
which lay at my feet had started it. 

“Jan, you mind the Squire’s old dog 
‘Rap’? What a wonderful dog he was, 
surely !’’ 

“IT do; his feyther was a setter-dog, 
his mother a pointer-bitch.” 

“No, Jan, you’re wrong. His feyther 
was a pointer-dog and his mother a 
setter-bitch.”’ 

“Well, J know as his feyther was a 
setter-dog, and his mother a pointer- 
bitch.” 

Both speakers repeated their asser- 
tions in the same words precisely. A 
third yokel entered, and the point was 
at once referred to him. 

“Willum, you: knew the Squire’s old 
dog ‘Rap’? His feyther was a pointer- 
dog and his mother a setter-bitch! Jan, 
here, says as how his feyther was a 
setter-dog and his mother a pointer- 
bitch.” 

Which side Willum took I do not re- 
member, but a fourth laborer who en- 
tered was enlisted in the argument. He 
put a new light on it entirely. 

“I knowed ‘Rap’ well; he was son to 
‘Nestor,’ Muster Swain’s dog——” 

“Dog! why, Tumas, ‘Nestor’ was a 
bitch—I knowed her! ‘Nestor’ ’s all the 
same as ‘Hester,’ though some spells 
it that way. My wife’s sister’s name 
is Hester. Nobody never knowed a 
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man named ‘Nestor.’ T’ll ask the 
young Squire here. Squire, did you 
ever know a man named ‘Nestor’?”’ 

I confessed that I did not. The ad- 
mission was greeted as a point scored 
on one side or the other, I know net 
which, and, as the storm had abated, 
and the argument, which was carried 
on word for word as it began, tired 
not, like the frog when his wooing was 
interrupted, I “took up my hat, and 
wished them good-night.” 

Men were not turned out of a cubits 
at ten o’clock in those days, and I 
doubt not that the argument was ecar- 
ried, with little change of words, _ 
the small hours. 

The above is a faithful record of a 
conversation carried on by men of the 
laboring class, not one of whom, prob- 
ably, could either read or write. I 


‘would compare it with that of the 


members of a club, little, if at all, 
above them, as reported in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. I allude to the dialogue 
carried on between Mr. Miggs, the 
president, the Lorryman, and the 
white-faced member from the country. 
They are witty and humorous in the 
extreme—Mr. Miggs especially, a sort 
of political “Bully Bottom,” his argu- 
ments evidently inspired by a perusal 
of the Daily News. His interlocutors, 
too, read their daily papers. My 
friends, probably, were not aware that 
such a thing as a daily paper existed. 
George Rooper. 
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FORTUNATA. 
(Conclusion.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Fortunata never knew how she got 
through that first night of her desola- 
tion. Fear of any kind is bad; panic 
—fear of you know not what—is worst 
of all. However, the morning found 
her still alive, and still waiting for her 
lover. The hours seemed endless, for 
she had no occupation, no talent for 
interesting thought. She was afraid 
to open the door, to look from the win- 
dow, to go down the stair. Towards 
evening, she burst into passionate 
weeping, remembering the coffin, real 
or imaginary, which she had seen car- 
ried from the house in the dead of 
night. 

Next day she summoned up all her 
eourage and went to the Esquiline to 
see Michele’s formidable mother. Sig- 
nora Gabrini—tall, grey, stately, sur- 
rounded by her innumerable progeny— 
was not sweet-tempered; she accused 
the child of stealing her son’s money, 
of making him wicked, of causing a 
strike in his trade. She said Fortunata 
had the evil eye, and would slay every- 
one she overlooked, as she had already 
slain Michele in a street accident. For- 
tunata screamed and was hurrying 
away, but Lucia, Michele’s youngest 
sister, a pretty person with twins in 
her arms, took pity on the forlorn in- 
truder and whispered: 

“Hush! He isn’t really dead, you 
know; he has all his legs and arms 
broken, but what of that? They can 
mend anything at the hospital, if only 
they cut deep enough.” 

“Hospital! Accident! Holy Heaven!” 
sobbed Fortunata; “Oh, he is dead! I 
know he is dead, and I will kill my- 
self and die too!” 

She set off running, and never drew 


breath till she had reached the hospital 
door. 

“Is there a man here—oh, a very 
young man—good and beautiful as San 
Giovanni, and named Michele Ga- 
brini?” 

“Truly, my pretty dear,” replied the 
porter, “a veritable Angiolino of a 
young man, and in very pretty clothes. 
Brought in two days ago in a perfect 
jelly!” 

“Is he dead?” shrieked Fortunata, 
“say to me he is dead, and I will tear 
both your eyes out!’ 

“Quietly! Quietly! He isn’t dead. 
He will be cured like other folk.” 

“Let me go to him!” 

“This is not visiting day, my little 
dear,” said the porter. 

Fortunata crouched on the floor, with 
heaving bosom and flashing eyes, like 
the little wild animal she was, paying 
no heed to the people around. Now 
and then she got up and went to the 
porter, shaking a small clenched fist in 
his face. 

“Let me go to him!” she said, and 
the porter smiled and repeated: “This 
is not visiting day, my pretty one.” 

She returned to her lair. 

A ghastly procession came in; men 
with masks, carrying something which 
she supposed a dead body. 

“That’s just how they brought your 
lover two nights ago, my dear,” said 
the porter. 

Fortunata gave a cry. 

“He is dead,” she moaned, “I know 
he is dead! You won’t let me see him 
because he is dead. And I—I wish to 
see him and die too!” 

“You must come on Thursday,” said 
the porter; “but even on Thursday you 
shall not see him unless you go away 
now.” 
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At this she rose docilely; and taking 
off her coral necklace she entrusted it 
to the porter, saying: 

“Tell him I have brought it for him 
because I love him.” 

She went out, and never noticed that 
she was followed by a handsome girl 
dressed as a model, also wearing a 
coral necklace, and accompanied by a 
showy carabiniere. 

“It seems,” said the model, “there is 
someone to do my work for me. I 
should never have believed it of Mi- 
chelino. Well! I’ll let him alone for 
a day or two, if that’s it.” 

Fortunata went out, and when she 
came to a church she threw a handker- 
chief over her head, entered, and 
prayed: 

“Holy Mother of God, keep Michele 
alive just till Thursday that I may see 
him once again and tell him I love 
him.” 

Then she returned to the room with 
the holes in the floor, and sobbed her- 
self to sleep. 

Her message and her necklace were 
taken to Michele, the wrong Michele, 
Michele the Angiolino. With splints 
from foot to shoulder, and a strange 
apparatus of cradles and weights 
which seemed to reduce the sufferer 
himself to insignificance, that poor 
creature lay, as he had lain all yester- 
day, his face pinched and drawn, his 
gad eyes fixed absently on the window, 
his thoughts with Tullia. 

“My heart’s broken,” he told himself, 
“she’s tired of me.” 

Then they came to tell him his girl 
had been to ask for him, and had 
brought him her corals “because she 
loved him.” , 

“Ah, God!” cried Michelino, a smile 
breaking over his wan face and giving 
it back its early brightness. 

Was she not the beauty of the world, 
he asked triumphantly, the girl who 
had come with that sweet message? 
Yes, the porter had called her very 
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pretty, and she had seemed in great 
anxiety and could hardly be induced 
to go away. 

There was a pause, Michelino’s hand 
drumming restlessly on the coverlet, 
while his eyes glistened. 

“Had she big gold earrings on?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Nay! Depend upon it, she keeps 
those for holidays.” 

“She has thrown them away!” cried 
Michelino, enraptured, “Oh, my dear, 
my dear! And I had been doubting 
her!” 

He closed his eyes and slept for the 
first time since his accident, holding 
Fortunata’s necklace against his heart. 

But the other Michele had not 
been much hurt, and was detained in 
the hospital for two nights only be- 
cause he seemed so excited and fever- 
ish. 

“She’ll think I’ve run away from 
her,” was the burden of his complaint, 
“and she'll be frightened to death 
there all by herself. And if she goes 
back they’ll beat her.” 

But he explained nothing clearly; and 
the doctors thought him of weak intel- 
lect, and on Monday morning they let 
him go with a bottle of soothing medi- 
cine in his pocket. 

When Michele found himself in the 
street, he did not feel so well as he 
had supposed. His legs doubled up 
under him, and he had difficulty in 
thinking and was inclined to cry at 
every trifling impediment. At once he 
set forth to find Fortunata. Not, how- 
ever, that their future seemed at all 
clear to him. Of course, he had lost 
his chance of going to sea in the ship; 
perhaps if he took Fortunata to Naples 
they could find someone there who 


would marry them. 


“Ha, my fine young man! Is it here 
you are?” said a voice, and turning 
Michele saw the kind, obstinate, un- 
comprehending face of Father Ber- 
nardo. It was a positive relief that 




















someone had come to take care of him 
and help him to think. 
“So the woman talked you over, you 


foolish feeble fellow! I guessed as 
much.” 
“No, father. I am not foolish; and I 


haven’t seen Fortunata at all. She 
must have been scared to death, she’s 
so little and timorous. I got run over, 
father, and knocked silly, and clapped 
into hospital. And I suppose now I 
am too late for going in the ship, is it 
not so?” 

“Who knows? You were told to be 
in Genoa last night, my son; but I may 
whisper to you that your captain is 
only going there this day by the noon 
train; and if I take you to him at the 
station myself and make your excuses, 


it may be he will forgive you. Come 
along.” 
Michele was following obediently; 


but suddenly he stopped short. 

“I can’t go without speaking to For- 
tunata,” he said; “she’d think I’d run 
away from her.” 

He pulled himself together and ex- 
plained the situation, not clearly, but 
a little more clearly than before. Don 
Bernardo still thought Fortunata el- 
derly, a Delilah, a she-wolf; but he 
showed himself fairly sympathetic. He 
promised that he or his sister would at 
once find the girl and take charge of 
her, and get her a good situation with 
kind people. Above all she should be 
told that her lover had no intention of 
forsaking her. And the ecclesiastic 
preached on the duties of men and 
women, and especially of lovers; and 
Michele understood about one word in 
ten of what he was saying. 

The lad asked for no explanation; to 
talk a thing out requires equality, and 
by this time he was feeling unutter- 
ably sick again, just as he had felt 
all yesterday in the hospital. There 
was no power of resistance left in him; 
and the masterful priest had now been 
reinforced by the still more masterful 
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sea captain, who was in the little cof- 
fee shop to which Don Bernardo took 
his prisoner that he might write a fare- 
well to his sweetheart. The cousins 
smoked and sipped black coffee, and 
talked about strikes and anarchists; 
and Michele sat at a table biting a pen 
and staring at an inkbottle and a blank 
sheet of paper. Never till this minute 
had he realized the scant value of his 
schooling. He could have said a thou- 
sand loving words to Fortunata; it 
seemed impossible to write even one. 
However, he presently achieved this 
much: 


My angel, my sweetest Fortunata, he 
says it is wrong to wed till we are old. 
I have gone to sea in a ship, like my 
father who was drowned. When I am 
old I will return to marry you. I was 
in hospital and knocked silly; and the 
Father will tell you. I love you in- 
finitely, and I have not run away. 


Then he put the letter very carefully 
into an envelope, and spent a long time 
sticking it with a wafer. He wrote: 


To the highly-prized Signorina Fortu- 
nata 


in his best penmanship, and was cud- 
gelling his brain to remember her sur- 
name, when the captain looked at his 
watch, leaped to his feet, and shouted: 

“Make haste! Make haste! Tis al- 
ready the hour for the train.” 

Thus adjured, Michele wrote the ad- 
dress, in his hurry omitting the name 
of the street. 


Interno 3. Piano 6. Roma. Italia. 


The ecclesiastic, who was late for an 
appointment with his bishop, snatched 
up the missive, stuffed it into his 
pocket, jumped into a carriage, and 
bade the driver take him at a gallop 
to the Via Propaganda. The captain, 
hauling his new sailor by the collar, 
got into another carriage, pushed his 
captive on to the cushions, and him- 
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self standing up and beating the coach- 
man with the butt end of the whip, 
swore, with horrid oaths, that if he 
were not at the station within three 
minutes he would have both horse and 
driver shot and their corpses tied to- 
gether and threwn into a ditch outside 
the town for the kites to peck. 

Before night Michele was at Genoa. 
And Don Bernardo’s sister having 
taken his cassock to brush and repair 
found the letter to Fortunata in the 
pocket, and carried it to the priest for 
an explanation of the meagre address. 

“Per amore di Dio!’ exclaimed the 
ecclesiastic, “we are all mad! It will 
be impossible to find this wretched 
woman at all.” 


CHAPTER VI, 


Next day Fortunata again presented 
herself at the hospital. They told her 
that Michele was not going on so well. 
He seemed more ill than could be ac- 
counted for by his accident, and she 
could not see him till Thursday. She 
sent him a rose she had bought for 
him. 

“Tell him,” she said, “I pricked my- 
self with its thorns that he might feel 
the blood of my fingers.” 

“That’s a wild cat kind of message,” 
objected the porter. 

“Tell him! Tell him!’ cried Fortu- 
nata. “I want him to know how I 
love him!” 

The message reached Michelino, who 
was lying in his bed very ill, exiled to 
a solitary room, flushed, with strange 
glassy eyes and tossing arms. 

“You suffer, my poor friend,” said 
the nun who was tending him. 

“T have the headache,” he said, ‘‘and 
keep seeing things which aren’t true. 


I saw Tullia here a minute ago and. 


she had those gold earrings again.” 
Then they gave him the rose, stained 
with the blood of love. 
“Tullia mia! Tullia mia!” sobbed the 
sick man joyously. 
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Fortunata had walked away—oh, it 
was a long distance! right across the 
town!—and when she reached her lone- 
ly abode it was to find the owner, 


Giuseppe, in possession. She was get- 
ting quite used to speaking to stran- 
gers, and she told him all with so much 
shy dignity that Giuseppe promptly fell 
in love with her. He agreed to let her 
the room for a modest rent, and to see 
that she was unmolested. After he 
had bidden her good-bye he returned 
with presents; cakes and wine and a 
much needed mousetrap. 

Fortunata sat down and considered 
her finances. Her own few lire were 
almost exhausted; Michele’s two hun- 
dred and seventy-five must be spent 
only on himself. She went to the wom- 
an who had spoken to her the first 
evening, and demanded work. The 
woman set her to wash the children 
and to tidy a bed-ridden grandmother. 
Fortunata worked with a will and re- 
ceived sixpence. She asked for a chiid 
to sleep with her, and was accommo- 
dated with an urchin of five, who 
pulled her hair and freed her from the 
fear of bogies. 

Giuseppe visited her again and 
brought her more presents, and she 
talked to him of Michele. She began 
to feel older, more capable, less panic- 
stricken. 

On Thursday, she rose at four and 
lived through slow hours till she might 
go to the hospital to see her lover. The 
porter detained her at the entrance and 
presently one of the nuns came to 
speak to her. Struck by the child’s 
beauty and the radiance on her eager 
face, the lady took the slender hands 
in her own and pressed them fondly. 

“My darling, the Holy Jesus has sent 
you a trial.” 

“Is he dead?” cried Fortunata. “Oh 
no! not to-day! not on Thursday, when 
I have come to see him!” 

“He is not dead,” said the nun, “but, 
my poor child, he has sickened of the 

















small-pox, and you cannot see him. 
We must not think of ourselves, my 
little one, but only of what is right.” 

Fortunata flung herself into the good 
sister’s arms and kissed her cross and 
her stiff white collar. 

“Let me see him! Let me see him!” 
she cried. “I love him so!” 

When at last, unresigned but submis- 
sive, she went away, it was to slip 
into the church; and she knelt so long 
sobbing before the image of the Virgin 
that at last one of the priests came 
gently and reverently, raised her him- 
self and led her away. 

Daily she returned to the hospital, 
through the burning heat, the thunder 
storms, the soaking rain, the blinding 
At first she heard he was go- 
ing on normally; then that he was 
weaker; restless, delirious, suffering; 
scarcely conscious; weaker—weaker. 

Fortunata was now thin as a wafer, 
but she had grown gentle and very 
quiet. She gave her messages wistfully 
in a low voice, and she did what she 
was told and disputed with no one. 
When a message was brought in re- 
turn for hers, she heard it with shin- 
ing eyes and arms crossed on her 
breast like one listening to a voice 
from heaven. They thought it strange 
that Michelino, that poor meagre 
youth, should be so loved; and he was 
treated with veneration for Fortu- 
nata’s sake. Once somebody addressed 
her by the name of Tullia, but she did 
not heed it. She would answer to any 
hame which brought her tidings of 
Michele! Other people might easily 
mistake her name; Michele knew it, 
for it was graven upon his heart! 

One day when Michelino had started 
into consciousness after long hours of 
eclipse, in which they had drawn 
screens round him and sent for the 
priest because they thought he was 
dying, he asked suddenly: “‘Does she 
come here every day?” 
“Every day she comes. 


glare. 


No woman 
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ever loved her sweetheart as she loves 
you.” 

He was silent, a strange light hover- 
ing in his eyes; he was thinking how 
needless had been his jealousy. 

“Does she sometimes bring the 
baby?” was asked again. 

“The baby? No, we had not heard 
of the baby. She comes alone.” 

“Tell her,” said Michelino, relapsing 
into his stupor, “I’d like her to bring 
the baby. Tell her—that—because of 
her, I die happy!” 

When this was repeated to Fortu- 
nata, her thoughts went back to the 
coronation day of her short life, when 
Michele had said she was like the 
Madonna with the infant Jesus. As 
he spoke, it had rained and the rain 
had made music behind his words; 
never again would she hear the patter- 
ing of rain drops and not think of 
them. 

An hour later, Fortunata presented 
herself at the Signora Evangelisti’s 
Pension. It required courage, for they 
would scold her and tty to take her 
prisoner and forbid her to go to the 
hospital. She looked at her slim strong 
fingers, and resolved that she would 
tear their eyes out if necessary, but 
she would retain her liberty as long as 
Michele was alive. 

Pompilia opened the door and pulled 
her in. She was dragged into the little 
dark passage on one side of which was 
the pantry, and the padrona’s bedroom, 
on the other the apartments of the for- 
eigners. 

“Signora! Signora! Here is Fortu- 
nata the wicked one!” cried Pompilia 
and shook her fist in the girl’s face. 
“Aie! You bad girl!” she cried. 

The signora and her husband came, 
very belligerent, and the American 
with the eyeglasses, and two or three 
others. Fortunata shook Pompilia’s 
hand from her wrist and stood before 
them all. She was thin as a thread- 
paper and all her pretty color was 
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gone. Her best dress was stained and 
spoiled, she had lost her coral neck- 
lace, her hair was twisted simply like 
a child’s. But her eyes had gained in 
softness and depth, and—it was fancy, 
but the American lady seemed to see 
a halo from her whole figure like the 
effulgence of the very saints of God. 
With her hands crossed on her bosom 
and her voice even and low, Fortunata 
told them everything. 

“He went to get Father Bernardo to 
marry us, and on his way back to me 
he was run over and taken to the hos- 
pital. And there he got sinall-pox, and 
it is not right for me to see him. But 
I go every day, and he knows I am 
there and that I love him. The first 
night when I was waiting for him in 
Giuseppe’s room I saw a spirit in his 
chair, and presently I saw a coffin at 
the door, and I knew my Michele would 
die. He is dying now, and he says 
that because of me he is dying happy. 
He wants me to-day to bring the baby, 
for I had your baby in my arms when 
he kissed me, and he said it was like 
the Bambino Gest in the arms of the 
Mother of God. I will take the baby 
now if you please and go; for it is the 
last thing he has asked me to do for 
him, and he will die to-night, and I 
shall never see him again.” 

She ceased and they stood round her, 
awe-struck and silent. Then the 
American said in her halting Italian, 
which Fortunata could not under- 
stand: 

“Signora, you cannot deny this child! 
You cannot leave her alone in this 
great town! If she has done wrong 
you must forgive her and ‘take her 
back. You are moving to a larger 
house, and you are looking for another 
servant. 
better than this child. You must take 
her back.” 

The signora was not listening. 

“Fortunata,” she said, “you 
bring my boy back to me safe? 


will 
You 


There is no one who works ‘ 
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will not let him fall, nor frighten him, 
nor give him the small-pox?” 

“Signora,” replied Fortunata, “when 
Michele is dead I shall never have any- 
one to love in the whole world but only 
your baby. No, I will not hurt him.” 

Signora Evangelisti brought the boy 
herself, and carrying him in her arms 
Fortunata went down the stair and 
back again into the street. 


CHAPTER VII. 


At the hospital they led her into a 
private room, where soft lamps were 
burning, and there were images of the 
Madonna and the saints, and a beauti- 
ful white figure of the Gesid suffering 
on the Cross. Two of the nuns came, 
and held her hand and kissed her, and 
petted the baby. 

“Is Michele still alive?” asked For- 
tunata. 

“Yes, he is alive, but he is dying. He 
knows everything, and has had the 
Blessed Sacrament, and sometimes he 
speaks your name. In an hour he will 
be dead.” 

“Perhaps he knows I am as close to 
him as I can be. Perhaps he feels as if 
I was with him! Tell him I have 
brought the baby as he wished.” 

The nun went away with the mes- 
sage, and Fortunata, clasping the child, 
knelt before the crucifix, her eyes 
raised and tearless, her lips moving. 
The nuns, holding each other’s hands, 
stood apart and watched her. 

Twilight came; evening; the clocks 
were striking eight all over the city. 
in the stillness where Fortunata was 
waiting even the distant ones smote 
the ear. Then came steps along the 
corridor and the door of the room 
opened. 

“The Mother Superior wishes the 
young woman to be told that the pa- 
tient, Michele Gabrini, is dead.” 

Fortunata rose quietly with her 
broken heart. 
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“May I see him now?” she asked. 

“My poor child, no!” said the sisters; 
“you must think of him as you saw 
him last when he was well and 
happy.” 

“] should like to have seen him 
now,” said Fortunata. She stood a 
long time quite silent, her eyes resting 
on the white figure of the Gesid. Per- 
haps she had some dim notion of the 
griefs which have made the whole 
world kin. Slow tears rolled down her 
cheeks, but she was quite calm and 
quiet. The nuns had never seen a 
more pathetic figure. Presently she sat 
down, removed her stocking, and took 
from it Michele’s money. 

“He gave it to me,” she said, “and it 
is all I have. When they bury him at 
San Lorenzo, please, I should like his 
name put upon his grave.” 

Then she lifted the child and went 
out very quietly. They sent someone 
to see that no harm happened to her, 
but she walked through the streets 
quite steadily, carrying the child. 

At the great door in Capo le Case 
she went in. Then, breathing hard, 
she mounted the long stair, taking the 
baby home. 

The signora and Pompilia were wait- 
ing for her; they brought her in and 
warmed her, and Pompilia undressed 
her and put her in her own bed. 

They did not ask her if her lover 
was dead, they read it in her face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Eleven months passed before the 
sailor returned. He had written no 
letters, nor received any. Fortunata 
could neither read nor write; he him- 
self was scarcely more accomplished; 
probably even priests do not write let- 
ters unless obliged. Michele liked the 
sea and was a first-rate sailor, every- 
one had a good word for him, and the 
captain favored him like a pet dog. 
When they reached Genoa for the sec- 
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ond time he was given money and told 
he might go home and kiss his sweet- 
heart. Michele sang the whole way to 
Rome, and on arrival went at once to 
Don Bernardo. 

“Tell me where you have put For- 
tunata,” he said. “I am a man now, 
father, and very soon I shall be a sea- 
captain. I ask you to marry us.” 

The priest took stock of his visitor 
before answering. Yes, Michele was a 
man; well set up and firm on his feet, 
mentally and morally, no longer indo- 
lent and soft; it was easy to fancy him 
even formidable. The ecclesiastic still 
imagined Fortunata a Delilah; never- 
theless, he wished he had other news 
for his protégé than that which for 
eleven months had been awaiting him. 
He opened his desk, took out Michele’s 
unfortunate letter, and handed it toits 
author. The young man turned it round 
and round, hopelessly bewildered, till 
Don Bernardo showed him the address. 

“Diavolo!” exclaimed the sailor, “has 
she never had it then?” 

“Never. I had not sufficient infor- 
mation. I have been totally unable to 
find her.” 

“Dio mio!” cried Michele, “she must 
have thought I’d run away from her!” 
Clapping on his hat he burst into the 
street again. 

Don Bernardo called his sister. “It 
went off much better than I expected,” 
he said. “The fact is, he is better off 
without her.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said the lady; “you 
are always so sanguine, brother!” 

An hour or two later Michele re- 
turned looking harassed and alarmed. 

“I can’t find her,” he said; “she’s not 
at Giuseppe’s. There are two families 
there now and they never heard of her. 
The house where she was servant is 
shut up and her mistress gone away, 
and I don’t know what her name was 
to ask for her. I can’t remember For- 
tunata’s own name, it’s like enough 
she doesn’t know mine. She must have 
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thought I’d run away from her. Father, 
it is your doing, so if you please you 
must bestin yourself and find her for 
me!” 

“I will do all I can, my son. But 
when you call it my doing——” and Don 
Bernardo shook his head, glancing at 
the hopelessly meagre address. 

“It isn’t that,” said Michele, “that 
part of it was my fault. But, rever- 
end father, it is your doing. You 
shouldn’t have taken me from her. I 
said so at the time, but you talked me 
down, you know you did. I shouldn’t 
have been sent off without seeing her 
and asking her leave, and being sure 
she had someone to care for her. I 
should never have done it if I hadn’t 
been knocked silly, run over by that 
cursed automobile a man had tumbled 
under. I didn’t half know what I was 
doing, and you ought to have seen how 
I was, and not have taken advantage 
of me more than of a drunken man or 
an idiot!” 

“What I did was for your good, 
Michele.” 

“But it wasn’t for her good. You 
promised to look after her, for me, and 
you haven’t done it! You ought to be 
put in prison, reverend father!’ 

The priest did not defend himself. 
Very meekly he went with Michele to 
the inquiry offices and police agencies. 
Such bodies move slowly in Italy, and 
a fortnight later the priest and the 
sailor were still stating their case and 
making inquiries. 

“How can we find a young woman 
when, you tell us nothing about her?” 
said the officials. “A young woman? 
How many young women are there in 
Rome, and how many named Fortu- 
nata? A pretty woman? Very likely 
she’s rolling in her carriage down the 
Corso by this time. You don’t seem to 
understand pretty women, my fine 
young man!” 

“Come away,” said Michele to the 
priest, “he’s no use! He’d never talk 
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like that if he had seen Fortu- 
nata!”’ 

“My poor lad,” said Don Bernardo— 
the two had become great allies—‘‘a 
young girl, left alone, without friends 
or money, in a big town——” 

“I know! I know!” cried Michele. 
“Come on! We must find her!” He 
walked silently for some minutes, then 
burst out: 

“I’d never believe it! She was like 
the Mother of God when the angel 
came to her. There can’t anything 
have happened to Fortunata!” 

And presently, “If anything has hap- 
pened to her, father, I'll break every 
bone in your body.” 

And again, “I’ll marry her whatever 
has happened to her. She’ll never be 
anything but the Madonna to me!” 
And tears filled his eyes and he mur- 
mured: 

“She was such a little thing, so 
sweet, when I gave her the coral, and 
she grew a woman ail in one day it 
seemed; and I’d have loved her as long 
as I lived, and have taken her to 
Naples by the sea. And now she is 
lost and gone away, and maybe is 
buried and dead, or with some brute 
who beats her.” 

“Alas! Alas!” said Don Bernardo, 
genuinely distressed. 

“When you are at sea, Michele——” 
he began cautiously, but the lad inter- 
rupted him. 

“Sea? Do you suppose I am going to 
sea to please myself, and feel the salt 
on my cheek, when Fortunata is lost? 
I'll go back to the building trade, I'll 
live with my mother and my brothers- 
in-law; I’ll go on strike, and be an an- 
archist and murder kings and be put 
in prison for it! But I’ll never rest, 
not till I have found Fortunata. She 
had a face like Santa Agnese, and I’d 
have loved her ail my life long and 
never have said one angry word to 
her!” 

“Alas! 


Alas!” said the priest, and 
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they searched on, more and more 
vaguely, discovering nothing. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Michele carried out part of his 
threats; he became a mason again and 
labored hard if fitfully. But he refused 
to keep house with his mother, all his 
leisure and his money he wanted for 
himself. Both were spent in the search 
for Fortunata. 

His confidence was only for the good 
priest and his sister, with others he 
was moody and taciturn. Neverthe- 
less he became acquainted with many 
high and low as he wasted himself in 
his yain pursuit. Amongst others he 
came to know one of the models who 
sat on the steps behind the flower mar- 
ket in the Piazza di Spagna. She was 
a tall splendid-looking girl in great re- 
quest with the painters; her pockets 
were full of money which she gave 
away right royally, and she had many 
‘ admirers over whom she tyrannized 
right royally too. But the other girls 
said she had cared for no one since the 
Angiolino had died of small-pox in the 
hospital, while Tullia was away amus- 
ing herself, thinking he had only bro- 
ken his leg and it was a good oppor- 
tunity for a holiday. 

Michele Gabrini, the Neapolitan, fol- 
lowing up a clue which came to noth- 
ing, which he perhaps was too stupid 
to make the most of, had somehow got 
into conversation with this magnificent 
Tullia, admiring his broad 
was sympathetic, and 
tracted from him the whole story of 
the lost Fortunata. Then Tullia sat pen- 
sive, drawing patterns on the ground 
with her shapely toe, and thinking of 
her Michelino who was dead; and the 
clue had meant nothing to 
Michele was the key to a mystery for 
her. She said nothing, however, be- 
yond asking him his name. When he 
had told her, she said disdainfully: 
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“Were I you, fine sir, I would think 
no more of this Fortunata!”’ 

Tullia had a bunch of tulips in her 
hand, and she tore out one blossom and 
stamped on it and flung it into the 
fountain. Then she gave the others to 
Michele. 

“What matters it that one is lost?” 
she said, “are the rest less beautiful? 
Let them console you.” 

“I do not understand,” answered 
Michele; “how can tulips console me 
for my Fortunata?”’ 

And the other girls said: “You your- 
self, Tullia, when you lost the Angio- 
lino, you wanted no more flowers.” 

She flashed a look at them, and said 
to Michele—“Walk through the streets 
with me, young man, and perhaps I 
can tell you something of your Fortu- 
nata.”’ 

A little girl of eighteen months, like 
herself fantastically dressed, ran at 
Tullia’s feet, and a lad of eleven in 
green velvet, with dark hair over his 
eyes and daffodils in his hand, sported 
round them, a precocious lover lav- 
ishing long sentences of endearment 
on Tullia. Michele did not care for his 
new friend, but he walked on. Tullia 
asked him about himself, and when he 
spoke of the sea with kindling eyes she 
smiled approval, and said she herself 
had once seen the sea at Porta d’An- 
zio, and the bathing ladies. 

They followed the Via Sistina and 
the Via Quattro Fontane, and turned 
to the left, passing the railway station. 
By this time Michele was carrying the 
child, as he had often carried fre 
Evangelisti infant for Fortunata. He 
was restive, however; and demanded 
of Tullia why she went so far; and she 
shrugged her shoulder and said that 
when she had walked with the Angio- 
lino he never complained that it was 
too far, not even after he got the cough 
and was growing daily weaker and 
thinner, In the Via Porta San Lorenzo 
she hailed an omnibus, and Michele 
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halted and declared he would go no 
further. 

“Then I will not tell you about your 
Fortunata,” said Tullia calmly. 

“You have told me nothing yet,” 
cried Michele, “you are playing with 
me! Go away. I care nothing for girls 
like you!” 

“Lift the child into the omnibus and 
take the boy on your knee so that we 
need not pay for him,” said Tullia, and 
seated herself by his side. There were 
other people in the omnibus, and for 
shame’s sake Michele resigned himself. 
Presently it struck him that she was 
taking him outside the town, through 
the gate that is the gate for coffins. 
She was leading him to the cemetery, 
it was her way of telling him that For- 
tunata was dead! Michele became very 
thoughtful, and hardly listened when, 
after they had left the omnibus, she 
said to him: 

“Once there was a_ thing I should 
have done, and another girl did it for 


me. She did it very well; and he died 


happy, blessing her. It seems to me 
I owe that girl something. But for her 
he’d have died cursing, and maybe 
would have haunted me, and driven 
me out of my senses. But he died 
happy, and sometimes I have asked 
myself what a bad girl like me could 
do for a good girl like her. She comes 
here at this hour, I have seen her.” 

“I don’t know what you are saying,” 
cried Michele impatiently. “Let me go! 
If my Fortunata is buried here, I will 
not go near her grave walking with 
you.” : 

Tullia laughed. “Nay, I have brought 
you here for a jest. There is a grave 
I have seen with your own name on 
it. Will it not amuse you to see how 
your name will look upon 
stone?” 

“Go away, woman!” said Michele, “I 
do not come among graves to laugh. 
Tell me where my Fortanata is sleep- 
ing and leave me.” 


a tomb- 


Fortunata. 


But Tullia laughed and pointed. The 
little boy, who knew her well, thought 
she was laughing that she might 
not cry. She took her child from 
the Neapolitan, and said—‘Walk on 
there ten paces till you see your 
own name. Look, it is close to you. 
Look!’’ 

It was true. Michele saw a grave 
with a small cross made of wire, a 
black wax wreath hanging to it—a 
poor man’s grave close to its neighbors 
and badly turfed. On the cross in 
white letters was his own name. “Mi- 
chele Gabrini,”’ and a date, and the 
familiar “Requiescat.” It seemed to 
him so strange to see his own name 
there that he did not listen to the boy, 
who was explaining— 

“They called him the Angiolino; and 
now he is dead, they give that name 
to me.” 

But soft! What was that figure by 
the grave? A woman was there, quite 
a young girl; well clothed, but slight 
and very pale, with tears hanging on 
her lashes and red eyelids as if she 
had sorrowed long. She had fallen 
asleep, her arms round the little cross, 
her lips touching the name. In her 
hand was a string of coral beads like 
those Tullia wore at her throat. 

Michele stood breathing hard and 
looking at the sleeping girl. Tullia had 
stopped laughing, and hidden her face 
in her child’s fantastic dress. Michele 
turned to her. 

“Go you away from here,” he said 
fiercely, “it is my Fortunata.” 

Tullia put her hand on the little 
boy’s shoulder and went out obedient- 
ly; not looking back. 

When they were quite alone, Michele 
knelt on the poor Angiolino’s grave; 
and he put his arms round the girl, 
saying her name. 

She opened her“eyes and looked at 
him; not startled, but with radiant 
eyes. 

“I have died,” she murmured, “I 
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have died upon his grave; and now I 
have gone to Heaven!” 
Then Michele kissed her. 


CHAPTER X. 


They were still far too young, and it 
was not clear that they had a settled 
income. Nevertheless, in June, Don 
Bernardo married them. And Signora 
Evangelisti gave a wedding feast and 
invited the thrifty mother and all 
the sisters and brothers-in-law. The 
American lady dressed the bride, the 
priest’s sister made her sweetmeats, 
and the Sister from the hospital sent 
her a wreath of white flowers. As she 
and Michele, hand in hand, were en- 
tering the house where they were to 
make their humble home, a tall girl, 
dressed as a model and attended by a 
little Jover in green velvet, stepped for- 
ward out of the shadow and gave the 
bride a great bunch of love-in-a-mist 
and heliotrope and golden roses. 

The sun had sunk low behind the 
city of the world, and there was a sky 
of perfect clearness; at the zenith blue, 
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shading into green and yellow and 
blood-red. The bells of all the churches 
were ringing, and in the streets the 
weary were hurrying to their homes. 
The aer luminoso was full of swifts 
uttering their last joyous cries; and 
the leaves of the oleander bushes, mo- 
tionless as the pink blossoms, showered 
the air with sweetness. Everywhere 
was peace; and the dead of the myriad 
tombs—emperors and martyrs, saints 
and kings, soldiers, priests, patriots, 
long crowds of the nameless ones who 
make history but are themselves un- 
known—lay quiet in their graves; and 
among them one surnamed the Angio- 
lino, whose life had been a failure, yet 
who had been happy in his end. 

Fortunata, in her maiden white, car- 
rying her flowers, holding her hus- 
band’s hand, climbed the stair to her 
home; she was too happy to look for 
omens, she felt her heart beat with 
thanksgiving and joy, with the great 
peace which comes when desire is ful- 
filled and storms are o’er, and hope, 
rainbow-hued, beckons onward to a 
path of gold. 

Katharine Wylde. 
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1857-1903. 
Think of all the genius and bravery buried here!—Lord Lawrence. 


God painted here on a day gone by 
One of His flaming battle scenes 
(Look at these stones: they have echoed the cry 
Of death, red death to the Nazarenes). 
A morning white as the soul of a maid 
With starbeams fainting in sapphire mists: 
Never was Heaven so fair arrayed 
For the clash and shock of the reeling lists, 
And never the earth breathed rarer spell 
Than the day when the House of Timour fell. 


There on the Ridge where the rain had poured, 
Where the sun had scorched and the wounded died, 
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They clung to the hilt of their splintered sword 
And the last brave shred of their English pride:— 
Stormed and stung at their furious post, 
There in the open field they flew 
In the face of the numberless rebel host 
The Flag that tells what the English do,— 
Lean and stricken and dying each day, 
But keeping a mutinous world at bay. 


So, held in the grip of Nicholson’s hand, 
And fed from afar by Lawrence’s brain, 
Long on the Ridge had that gaunt-eyed band 
Guarded their perilous Flag from stain. 
Held their own and harried their foes 
And shaken the old king’s guilty halls 
Where the milk-white tow’rs of the city rose 
And the river swerved from the flaming walls, 
Long had they clung to the Ridge—to-night 
They set their teeth for the last fierce fight. 


The lanterns shone on the priest who gave 
An old man’s blessing, an old man’s prayer: 
The starshine shivered from Jumna’s wave, 
The heat came up on the clammy air: 
Jingle of steel, and a muffled word 
As the dark forms loomed thro’ the misty light, 
Mustering there, with their spirits stirred 
By Nahum’s curse,' for the desperate fight; 
And over the host and its white-robed priest 
God’s Hand of blessing rose in the East. 


Thunder of cannon—a long fierce pause: 
Thunder of cannon-—the city wakes: 
The crouching lion unlocks his claws, 
He bares his teeth,—and the morning breaks; 
A rebel world in those guarded walls, 
And a thousand yards of death before, 
But Nicholson’s hand is up,—he calls, 
And they rush from the Ridge with a roar, 
Men who are wasted and men who are worn, 
In the languorous hush of an Eastern morn, 


From the Ridge they held to the City walls 
Spirting flame and writhing in smoke, 

Thro’ the gates that crashed like a tree when it falls, 
Into the stifling lanes they broke,— 


1 The chaplain of the forces records thatin not afew of the tents the service for the day 
was read before the men went out into the darkness to join the columns. The lesson for the 
day, as it happened, was Nahum iii., and the opening verse runs, ‘‘Woe to the bloody city! 
It is full of liesand robbery .. . Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lerdof Hosts.” 
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Roof and window, tower and dome 
Sputtered with fire and crackled with heat, 

Cannon mouthing their monstrous foam 
Thundered and rocked the dripping street: 

“Death to the Nazarenes!”’"—and high 

The great sun swam in the glowing sky. 


Ah, look at this lane whose ribands tell 
Of peace and loyalty, faith and love,— 
It was hung that day with the flames of hell, 
And devils raved on the roofs above: 
Ten yards wide!—and from arch and sill, 
From mosque and temple, buttress and wall, 
The bullets shrieking their murderous will 
Splashed at the columns that would not fall 
And fronting the British, spent and maimed 
The blood-red bastion bellowed and flamed. 


Oe 


Hardly the tongue of man shali tell 

The valor spent in that reeking lane; 
But enough, they say, that the city fell, 

The end is there, what matter the pain? 
The end is there, and a few can speak 

Of the work they did that shimmering morn, 
Briton and Goorkha and constant Sikh, 

When the last Mogul from his lair was torn; 
And to-day the maidens may dance and sing 
For the peace of their lord, the Emperor-King. 


This is not a tale of the long ago,— 

And the princes come in their pomp and power, 
To bow at the throne, while the trumpets blow 

And the great Flag tugs at that golden tower. 
Friendship, honor, and peace this day, 

Music and banners for mosque and bridge, 
Laughter and dancing, and far away 

The smile of God on the crouching Ridge, 
As He smiled that morn when the races locked, 
And the walls of the city quivered and rocked. 


Delhi for féte and Delhi for fight; 
As you shout for your Emperor-King, 
Remember that dawn of a whispering night 
When they crouched on the Ridge for a spring, 
For never had India shone this day 
Like a jewel tossed on the silk she spins, 
If the men on the Ridge had fallen away, 
Or fought with the heart that never wins— 
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Delhi was India that morn of strife, 
And the Empire hung on the Ridge for life. 


The moon that rises from Ramazan 

Brings sweetness into the melting skies; 
Cold are the winds of Id that fan 

The slumbering trees where Nicholson lies. 
And far away, like a prophet’s dream, 

In the plain that swoons from the city gates 
You can see the tremulous flash and gleam 

Of the strong White King’s rejoicing States,— 
Is it a folly my thoughts suppose, 
That the great God knew, and Nicholson knows? 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


Harold Begbie. 





A NEW YEAR’S CARILLON. 


“*Lord, through this hour 
Be Thou our guide, 
That, by Thy power, 
No foot may slide.’ 


“If this ancient rhyme,” said the 
preacher (a Doctor of Divinity from 
one of the older universities) “this 
quaint quatrain adapted to the tune of 
our familiar chimes, with its old-world 
realism and its devout aspiration for 
present guidance expressed in homely 
metaphor,—if it were but repeated, or 
at least remembered, by every person 
in this great wicked metropolis when 
the completed hour is struck by its 
almost numberless bells, what an as- 
tounding moral change might result! 
What a revolution, what a realization!” 

The place was an old and famous 
London church, the time to-day, the 
season Christmas-tide. The’ learned 
Doctor’s quotation and comment, ut- 
tered in his mellow and ringing tones, 


occurred towards the end of his dis- ° 


course, a sermon on the hackneyed but 
in his hands vivified and fascinating 
subject of the Employment of Time. 
Anyone who desires to read the whole 
passage may do so in volume IV. (page 


226) of his published works; but nei- 
ther with him nor with his scholarly 
writings have we anything further to 
do. As he shuts his sermon-case, de- 
scends from the carved pulpit, folds 
his scarlet hood, and returns to the 
venerable college of which he is a dis- 
tinguished ornament, he takes flight 
from these pages for ever. 

The congregation,—what is common- 
ly called a fashionable one, though 
average respectability was all that 
could be claimed for it—melted away 
in the usual manner. But for some 
reason the old-world rhyme, with its 
proposed application, lingered in their 
minds, and was diversely criticised. 

“Rather a medieval notion of the 
seraphic Doctor’s,” remarked Fred 
Paulsen, a briefless but clever young 
barrister, to the Honorable Bertie 
Mayne of the Guards, as they walked 
westward together, “saying one’s pray- 
ers every time the clock strikes.” 

“Rattlin’ good one, though!” an 
swered his friend, lighting a cigarette. 
“Only, by Jove, it would interfere e 
lot with some people’s doin’s!” He 
chuckled at the thought of certain «> 
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his friends thus prefacing their diver- 
sions. 

“A sweet idea, don’t you think?” said 
the beautiful Miss Evelyn Hope to one 
of her companions, the plain Miss 
Aquilla Sharpe. “It reminds me of 
the wish of a character of Browning’s 
--in ‘Pippa Passes,’ isn’t it?—not to 
waste the day’s ‘long blue hours.’” 

“Frankly, it strikes me as_ senti- 
mental and rather silly,” replied Miss 
Sharpe, with clear-cut intonation; 
“quite opposed to modern ideas, you 
know, if not sacrilegious ‘as_ well, 
Fancy having to pray before going out 
shopping, or to a gossiping tea, or 
ping-pong, or a card-party, or the the- 
atre! It would make the hours only 
too literally ‘blue’ if we adopted the 
practice.” 

“But so delightfully romantic and 
picturesque!” exclaimed her other 
friend, pretty Madam Butterfly, of 
New York, Tuxedo Park, and Paris, 
who came to London twice every year. 
“IT shall try it myself,—I like novelties 
in religion. But what an old dear the 
clergyman was, with his white hair 
and scarlet hood! I wish they wore 
such things in America.” 

“Popish!” announced Lady Carbury 
Jones, of Exeter Hall. “Formal hourly 
prayer is quite on a par with the use 
of the rosary and other superstitious 
observances. I trust we have put all 
those things behind us, with every- 
thing else belonging to Rome.” 

“Tf regard it as distinctly unscien- 
tific,” averred Mrs. Jorginson-Gibbons, 
of the knobby forehead and blue glasses, 
“a weak and enervating habit of mind 
to contract. The course of events and 
the development of conduct are the 
result of forces unaffected by childish 
appeals to the Gods.” 

And so they talked. 

These small disputes as to its ethical 
value made the idea, and the rhyme as 
well, known to a fairly-large circle of 
people. Much greater currency, how- 
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ever, was given to it by the Press. The 
two antagonistic Church papers, “The 
Horologue” and “The Touchstone,” 
both had reporters at the service, and 
published liberal extracts from the 
sermon, including the passage in ques- 
tion. But the great impulse came from 
“The Daily Altruist.” Mr. Mortimer 
Bristowe, its brilliant and versatile 
young editor, wishing to hear his old 
college tutor again, was present, and, 
being at all times enthusiastic and im- 
pressionable, had his imagination 
fired. Everyone knows the influence 
he wields from his eyrie in Fleet 
Street; he devoted a leading article to 
the subject on the morning of Christ- 
mas Day, urging a far wider applica- 
tion than his whilom tutor had done. 
He offered the plan of hourly supplica- 
tion (which he reminded them was no 
new thing) to all intending reformers 
of the New Year, to afl moral aspi- 
rants throughout the metropolis, the 
country at large, and indeed the whole 
of Christendom. What better aid to 
virtue could they bave, what fitter 
time for its adoption? Indifferently, 
therefore, he commended it to mon- 
archs and mayors, to presidents and 
parliaments, to actors, novelists, and 
poets, to men of business and barris- 
ters, to soldiers and sailors, to profes- 
sors and undergraduates, to policemen, 
tram-car conductors, and charwomen, 
—in short to all sorts and conditions of 
humanity. 

Thus it was that, the great war be- 
ing over and a fair measure of peace 
settled on the land, the idea, before the 
New Year was far advanced, became 
at least familiar to the public. Espe- 
cially this was true in places where 
clocks abound, and (more or less mu- 
sical) quarter-chimes are played, Lon- 
don of course leading the list. 

To say that it greatly increased the 
practice of hourly orisons, or that cur- 
rent morals were visibly affected there- 
by, would be too much; these things 
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come not with observation. Also it 
weuld be impossible to trace its influ- 
ence through the different orders of 
society, from the monarch downward 
(or onward, if we adopt the theory of 
absolute human equality) to the humble 
but useful functionary who closes the 
aforesaid list. At and near the seat of 
Government, the sensorium, as it were, 
of our sprawling, sea-sundered Empire, 
the monitions of Big Ben and other 
insistent timepieces led to its being 
frequently noticed, often with humor- 
ous, occasionally with profane, com- 
ment. In the Upper House it was no 
unusual thing for a peer in Opposition 
to refer with subtle irony to “My 
friend, the noble earl’s, evident want of 
heed to our last horal reminder in his 
specious and intemperate advocacy of 
the measure before us.”’ In the Lower 
House greater freedom prevailed. The 
remark of an irrepressible member of 
a well-known political faction, that 
“The Prime Ministher must have for- 
gotten to say his prayers when the 
clock last sthruck, or he wouldn’t be 
crammin’this bloodthursty billdown the 
throats of our dragooned and prosthrate 
fellow-subjects of the Antipodes,” 
called forth a prompt rebuke from the 
Speaker; but his withdrawal, in which 
he deftly skirted the Scylla of apology 
on the one hand and the Charybdis of 
further offence on the other, was 
hailed by his colleagues as a master- 
piece of evasive retreat. Yet there 
were times when the invading monitor, 
and the words now associated with it, 
were used with fine if not telling ef- 
fect, several vivid orators finding them 
as potent as a veritable handwriting 
on the wall. 

In the clubs, save by a few senti- 
mentalists, it was treated with frank 
flippancy. The journalists, one.of their 
own body being its chief propagandist, 
called it “Bristowe’s Panacea,” or even 
“Bristowe’s Bolus,” and its value as 
an instrument of social reform was 
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ridiculed. “A doggerel stanza chopped 
into four parts, painfully recomposed 
every fifteen minutes, and at the end 
of the hour hurled in strident com- 
pleteness at the heads of the public, 
tends only to torture, an inquisitorial 
agent no longer used in the Christian 
world.” This cynical judgment of 
Hamo Vansittart, the eminent authon 
and critic, was doubtless prompted by 
his extreme sensitiveness of ear, 
which, in this mortal state of imper- 
fectly harmonized sounds, kept him on 
the edge of agony. A far more ami- 
able and tolerant view was expressed 
by Sir Manton Trott, C.B., the distin- 
guished traveller and Orientalist. “On 
the whole,” he said, “I would much 
rather be reminded of the flight and 
sacredness of time by our English 
chimes, and by the homely words to 
which our critical friend objects, than 
by the muezzin’s call to prayer from 
the minarets of the East. To say 
truth their monotonous, and I think 
equally strident, ‘Allah! Allah!’ has al- 
ways in my case called up sinister and 
terrible visions rather than such sur- 
viving instincts of devotion as I pos- 
sess.” To the crude remark of young 
Peddlington (who writes impudent 
‘paragraphs for any newspaper that 
will print them) that “A carillon is 
only a sort of holy barrel-organ that 
kicks up a row as it revolves with a 
set of cranks and hammers, and in 
fact is nothing but a Buddhist’s pray- 
ing-wheel ‘smouched’ by Christianity,” 
he replied with his memorable lecture 
on mechanical laws in the spiritual 
world. 

In the Courts of Justice the idea was 
welcomed and quickly naturalized. 
Their lordships, the Judges, made fre- 


_ quent reference to the hourly, or quar- 


ter-hourly, incentives to lucid statement 
both on the part of counsel and wit- 
nesses. The Chief Justice, at the open- 
ing of Term (on the clock’s striking in 
the midst of his address) made a grace- 
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ful allusion to “that echo of old bel- 
fries, to which I hope we shall pay not 
less heed in the future than I trust we 
have done in the past.” The barristers 
found it a godsend, especially in deal- 
ing with witnesses, One instance must 
suffice. Elphinstone Quirk K.C. was 
sounding the somewhat tortuous mind 
of John J. Ketchum, financier, com- 
pany-promoter, and mining expert. 

“Now,” said he, “in the allocation of 
these shares, did you not, as a fact, 
receive for yourself £80,000 more than 
was originally agreed, as a sort of 
sugar-plum ?” 

“I don’t remember,” 
swer. 

“Think, now! Surely you can’t have 
forgotten so large a sum as that?’ 

“T handle millions, literally millions.” 

“Sir [on the three-quarters striking], 
dare you, with that awful reminder of 
the sanctity of your oath ringing in 
your ears,—I might even say that re- 
minder of the final destination of all 
unsatisfactory witnesses—dare you, I 
repeat, profess ignorance on this vital 
point?” 

“Now you’ve mentioned it,” replied 
Mr. Ketchum, growing visibly paler, 
“I fancy I did. Anyhow, I'll ask my 
clerk.” 

In several divorce cases in high life 
the same method was successfully em- 
ployed; but in the police courts it be- 
came almost a part of the regular 
machinery, in the hands of one well- 
known magistrate even an instrument 
of actual humor. 

Of course the theatres promptly 
seized upon the idea, which proves 
(what has never really been doubted 
if we are to believe their managers) 
that they are essentially moral factors 
in the social scheme. Several leading 
houses, at great expense, introduced 
elaborate chiming apparatus for use in 
high tragedy or in more subtly psycho- 
dramas. A vogue of virtue 
came in as the result. Purity and in- 


was the an- 


logical 
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nocence sore beset by the tempter 
(usually a peer of enormous wealth), 
but strengthened to nobler resistance 
by these opportune mentors, formed a 
popular theme, and became the motive 
of several widely effective pieces by 
hands erstwhile differently employed. 
Chimes, in fact, grew an indispensable 
stage adjunct. A play without its 
musical carillon, coming in at the sav- 
ing nick, was as flat and tasteless to 
the .public as a ghostless “Hamlet.” 
Influential assemblies demanded and 
acclaimed the high or low born virgin, 
falling on her knees at the stroke of 
the clock and thus defeating the en- 
emy: lesser houses followed suit; and 
natural gravitation brought it to the 
music-halis, who bettered the instruc- 
tion in several particulars. 

Schools and colleges have, by rule 
and tradition, long urged the claims 
of the perishing hour, and the new 
idea therefore was not strange to 
them. It was hardly, however, taken 
kindly at the universities: “Good Lord! 
Another rag of the dons to keep us at 
work! We had chapels, proctors, tu- 
tors, deans, and examinations before!” 
Thus exclaimed the suffering world in 
statu pupillari. Yet cases were alleged 
of gently-nurtured youth checked on 
the verge of baccarat, bridge, and 
deeper vices, by the auricular warning. 
In places of primary instruction it met 
with better favor. It was probably 
near one of these,a London Board 
School, in fact—that a number of in- 
fants engaged in polishing the icy 
pavement with their feet (whereby 
certain men of business fell heavily 
with strange oaths), were checked by 
an urchin of tender years with the 
startling words: “Hi, there! Wot are 
yer doin’? Don’t cher ’ear that there 
bell?—‘Through this hour no foot may 
sloide!’” It was said that throughout 
the slippery season the number of frac- 
tures from falls of this kind were ma- 
terially lessened by the teachers’ in- 
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culeation of the rhyme, and its literal 
acceptance by their more susceptible 
pupils. 

Very few instances of its effect came 
from the navy and army, chiefly per- 
haps because its members as a rule 
are not in touch with quarter-chiming 
clocks. Bugles, fifes, drums, whistles, 
and the like, form their principal re- 
minders of duty. Nevertheless, there 
is on record the sarcastic remark of a 
midshipman on leave, when the mystic 
notes were interpreted to him: “If I 
couldn’t navigate my boat without say- 
ing my prayers twenty-four times a 
day to the tune the old cow died of, 
I’d turn her over to a country parson.” 
But a bluff old admiral, when his niece 
(the beautiful Evelyn Hope aforesaid) 
broached the matter to him, took a 
higher view. ‘My dear,” he said, with 
almost paternal kindness; “it’s really 
nothing new, only the true sailor’s rule 
of life put into few words. <A good 
sailor at sea is always praying when 
he isn’t swearing; and if these clever 
young scientific chaps think they can 
do without it (praying, I mean, though 
the other has its uses too), they’ll find 
before they get to my age that they 
ean’t.” It should be said that Miss 
Hope, who greatly admired the young 
editor, had taken up the new devo- 
tional usage with enthusiasm, and was 
urging it upon her friends and others 
with considerable success. She had 
even carried her labors as far as the 
nearest garrison town; and, although 
depressed by the objection of a ser- 
geant of infantry, that he ‘“‘couldn’t 
carry a bloomin’ church-tower on his 
back through the whole of South Af- 
rica,” was now cheered by a belief in 
the colonel’s conversion to her cause. 


It was doubtless due to the smaller. 


theatres and music-halls that the surg- 
ing street-populations of London and 
the provinces became _ sentimentally 
familiar with the devout rhyme. 
Masses always respoud to emotional 
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influences more readily than the cul- 
tured (and hardened) few. Perhaps, 
however, sentimentally is not the right 
word to employ. From the casual tes- 
timony of policemen, car-conductors, 
charwomen, and other such useful ser- 
vants of the public, it appears that 
some moral effect was unquestionably 
produced. Several classes of roving 
delinquents (male and female and only 
too well-known to officers of the Law) 
were evidently imbued with the sense 
of a connection between church and 
other chimes and their own misdeeds, 
or with the present and future punish- 
ment of them. Probably nothing more 
than a vague dread of impending retri- 
bution, liable to be unloosed by the bells’ 
notes, caused William Sykes of Maryle- 
bone (a lineal descendant of the great- 
er scoundrel) to cease from “bashing” 
his wife’s head against the wall when 
the parish clock struck nine. “You did 
right, William,” said the facetious 
magistrate before whom the pair were 
brought next day. “Always stop bash- 
ing her head when the clock strikes; 
heads were not made to bash, and be- 
sides the word is of low etymology. 
Go home and read about your name- 
sake in ‘Oliver Twist’ (I presume the 
School Board has attended to your 
secular education?) and see what came 
of his bashing his wife about. He got 
himself hanged, as you may yourself 
remember.” 

The amount of influence exerted at 
the opposite end of the social scale 
(both ends presenting the same prob- 
lem of a large unemployed class) was 
more difficult to gauge. A story (un- 
vouched for) was, however, told of a 
noble viscount who, calling in a quite 
conventional way (with a jewel-case in 
his pocket) on the wife of his absent 
friend, was arrested on the door-step 
by the Abbey chimes. “D—— those con- 
founded bells!” he was reported to 
have exclaimed, quite audibly, adding 
with equal distinctness: “No, by 
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George! I won’t. I'll do something 
out of the common, something original, 
something almost bizarre—I’ll go back 
and live with my wife. By George, 
I will!” A slight mental alienation, or 
at least eccentricity, was the cause al- 
leged for his strange behavior. 

On the great toiling, self-absorbed 
world of business, official, commercial, 
and industrial, the airy echo might 
hardly be supposed to have made any 
deep mark. Yet instances were related 
of men being moved, even to the point 
of execration, by the intruding mes- 
senger. And the fact could not be de- 
nied that convictions for crime fell off 
surprisingly in the first part of the 
year, though it was carefully account- 
ed for on other grounds by scientific 
experts. Despite, however, the sneers 
of cynics and the scepticism of doubt 
and prejudice, the year thus ushered 
in was bright with promise in muny 
ways, Peace ruled throughout the Em- 
pire, save for the inevitable small fusi- 
lade on its borders. Anglo-Saxons of 
all classes in the English-speaking 
world (for the moment) spoke well of 
each other in their common tongue. At 
home Englishmen seemed disposed to 
live contentedly with their wives, and 
Englishwomen with their husbands; 
and larger families were talked of with 
favor. Commerce and shipping re- 
vived; capital and labor were on better 
terms. Bishops and clergy differed 
less on points of ritual, and so could 
spare more time for their several du- 
ties. Men of science began to think 
that the Universe might after all have 
had an intelligent, and possibly a be- 
nevolent, Creator. Idleness was dis- 
countenanced among the highest as 
well as the lowest; and plain living, 
with at least higher thinking, was 
found to have attractions. Literature 
developed new and delightful features. 
The novelists (always responsive to 
fresh impulses) found fascinating 
themes in unthought-of places. Poetry 
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was studied; and youny ladies in ex- 
pensive schools and colleges began to 
read verse intelligently. Art reconsid- 
ered its late canons and ideals, re- 
turned to Greek models for the faces 
and forms of men and women, liked 
impressionism less, and learned to 
draw. Altogether life assumed a 
warmer and happier tinge for young 
and old, 

To have been even a _ secondary 
agent in these millennial foreshadow- 
ings was worth much; and so the 
young editor, Mortimer Bristowe, es- 
teemed it. Of higher vaiue, no doubt, 
was the original idea; yet his own task 
of spreading it abroad seemed to him, 
in his modesty, deserving of almost 
equal honor. The fact was that the 
absorbed theologian who had started 
it (he was now deep in his “Primitive 
Religions” at his college chambers) 
never would drive home his darts. In 
the credit of the movement then, for 
to such it might now be said to have 
grown, he had a rightful share, and 
the thought gave him a grave but lofty 
pleasure. A carillon in the English 
sense (for poets and foreigners use it 
with wider meaning) might be only a 
mechanical toy, a turning cylinder jog- 
ging levers and bell-pulls, but he had 
given definite speech to the vibrations 
it evolved. He had made the ringing 
of chimes aids to human virtue, and 
the common hours (with even their 
quarters) canonical. Sitting in his den 
in Fleet Street (a comfortable one, it 
must be owned) visions of his achieve- 
ment flitted before him. He saw peo- 
ple of all degrees,—in palaces, country 
mansions, and town houses, in offices, 
shops, and factories—helped in the 
mortal moral strife by his endeavors, 
He surveyed the solid results, partly 
set forth above; and then, in a fatal 
moment, he wrote an article calling 
attention to them. 

This was an unlucky mistake. The 
new year had now run through its first 
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four months, the weather was warmer 
and a moral reaction might reasonably 
be expected. To say it was a great one 
would be wrong. But unfortunately, 
just after his article appeared, the 
Press announced an atrocious murder, 
a bad case of food-adulteration, an im- 
pending trial for divorce in the world 
of rank, the discovery of a huge com- 
mercial fraud, and an ecclesiastical 
prosecution. War, also, broke out with 
a powerful native tribe in Central 
Africa. 

Nervous, sensitive, and highly-strung, 
the young editor braced himself for the 
inevitable ironies. A practical, com- 
mon-sense world would not spare him. 
Nor did it; but his club was consola- 
tory. 

“A noble effort on your part, Bris- 
towe,” said his friend Vansittart, the 
critic, in the smoking-room; “and if 
futile all the more worthy of an ideal- 
ist.” 

The editor smiled, but shook his 
head. He spoke little, and rarely de- 
fended himself or his theories. 

“But I doubt if it is really futile,” 
said Sir Manton Trott, the benevolent 
traveller, just off for the Upper Nile. 
“I should be only too glad to stay and 
watch its development.” 

“Almost as good an idea as the Sal- 
vation Army,” said little Peddlington. 
“Wish I'd started it myself.” 

“As a psychological experiment I 
have followed it with interest,” re- 
marked Hexton, who called himself a 
matural philosopher. “Admirably syn- 
chronized, too; no time in the world 
like the new year for a movement of 
the kind. I applaud your judgment.” 

“The social organism,” resumed his 
friend, the critic, “is an inscrutable 
puzzle. 
make it shiver like a jelly, at another 
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At one time a pin-prick will . 
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a bludgeon leaves it unmoved. I have 
tried both in my capacity of critic, but 
never with certain results. Yet you 
have undoubtedly succeeded in popu- 
larizing a religious idea with the 
masses; and I believe your Guild of 
Hourly Invocation will do the same 
with what is supposed to be the upper 
class.” 

“The Guild is not mine,” said Bris- 
towe, flushing slightly. This was true. 
The new society, bearing some faint 
resemblance to the famous household 
of Little Gidding, was the outcome of 
Evelyn Hope’s enthusiasm, fanned no 
doubt by his own. But now there were 
more personal reasons why he did not 
wish to mention her name in his club, 
high as its tone towards women un- 
doubtedly was. 

Vansittart looked at him closely, and 
saw light. “I have always fancied that 
idea of the carillon,” he said with a 
change of manner, “in spite of my 
friendly gibes. There is something sol- 
emn and mysterious in horology; and 
I myself never hear chimes (except the 
more discordant) without a subtle sug- 
gestion of things beyond our ordinary 
consciousness. A new religious soci- 
ety, moreover, is full of potential influ- 
ence. It marks a return to the sim- 
plicities of childhood, to the sublimi- 
ties of a faith once thought dead. Con- 
futing common-sense and scorning sci- 
ence, it gives the lie to experience, and 
affronts while it charms our under- 
standing. To-day it is an anachronism, 
a survival; yet it may wield more 
power than ever before in history; it 
may outlast empires and republics, and 
realize itself in forms of permanent 
beauty. Therefore I wish it success; 
and if it should need an alternative 
title, call it [he smiled significantly] 
call it the Guild of Hope.” 

A. G. Hyde. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF OLD BOOKS. 


The vicissitudes of second-hand books 
are a fascinating study. It has often 
been written upon, but new. instances 
of the ups and downs of old volumes 
are continually turning up. 

There are many stories of old and 
rare volumes, and Mr. Salkeld of 
Clapham Road tells some which will 
bear repeating. 

When looking over an oid book-stall 
at Newcastle he espied a dumpy small 
quarto volume. He asked the price. 
“Half-a-crown,” was the answer. He 
paid the money, and tucking it under 
his arm he went across tc one of the 
best second-hand booksellers in the 
town. Showing him the book he asked 
him what he thought of it. He looked 
at it and said he did not think much. 
Mr. Salkeld turned to a pamphlet con- 
tained in it: Daybreak among the In- 
dians. “What do you think of that?” 
Then he turned to another, The Trial 
of the Witches, printed in Boston. “And 
of that?’ And then over to a third 
early American pamphlet. 

“Where did you pick that up?” asked 
the bookseller, seeing he had got a 
prize. 

“Of our old friend in the market.” 

“I don’t believe it, for I have looked 
at his books every day,” said the old 
Jew, for such he was. 

“Well, let us go over to him,” said 
Mr. Salkeld. They went over. “Do 
you know that?’ he asked, showing 
him the volume. : 

“Yes, I have taken it in and out for 
two years, and no one ever asked me 
the price before.” 

The first-named pamphlet was sold 
for £4 48., the second for £10, and the 
remainder of the volume for about 
£6. 

Such a find is the ambition of those 
who daily frequent the old book-stalls, 


but such a case does not happen every 
day. 

Some years ago this bookseller was 
commissioned by an Austrian library 
to purchase a book bearing upon the 
family history of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, which was to be sold by auction. 
They put a limit of £50 which they 
subsequently raised to £100, and just 
before the sale they bade him buy it 
at any price. The day of the sale came, 
the lot was put up, Mr. Salkeld made 
a bid of one shilling, and for a shilling 
it was knocked down to him! “How 
was this?’ I asked. There had been 
a dispute about the lot before, two bid- 
ders both claimed to have bought it; 
and it was while almost all the tongues 
were wagging over this little episode 
that this valuable book was sold by 
public auction for twelve pence. 

“You did not get much commission 
out of that,” I said tentatively. He 
smiled and intimated that the pur- 
chasers made it well worth his while. 

The world is his who waits. This is 
true for the bookseller as for others. 
Two or three copies of the account of 
the Jubilee of George III. fell into Mr. 
Salkeld’s' hands. They were put into 
a catalogue at 2s. 6d. each, but they 
did ‘not go. Time slipped along, the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria was at hand. 
He put them in again, this time at a 
guinea apiece, and at that price they 
went. 

Books and pamphlets of the seven- 
teenth century were the rage at one 
time, and Mr. Salkeld bought up these 
books largely. The rage suddenly sub- 
sided and he found his shelves loaded 
with these books, but curiously enough 
the fashion for them revived, especial- 
ly among Americans, and he sold off 
many pounds’ worth to meet the de- 
mand. 
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The risks that books run may be 
seen by the following examples. A 
valuable volume—first edition of Sir J. 
Elliott’s The Governor—a small octavo 
book, had been brought out for a cus- 
tomer to inspect. Though containing 
the autograph of Lord Cecil of Eliza- 
bethan fame it was not sold. Some 
days afterwards Mr. Salkeld was look- 
ing over the boxes of old books outside 
his shop, when lo! in a sixpenny box 
he spied the precious volume. For 
some days it had been picked up and 
put down again, and all the while the 
handlers of the same _ unwittingly 
missed the opportunity of getting for 
twenty-four farthings what afterwards 
went for £4. It had probably been 
warelessly laid on a sixpenny heap, and 
so was taken out with the lot. 

Another valuable book did not fare 
so well. It was Chapman’s translation 
of Homer’s Iliad. It was taken up 
from a pile by a customer, and £5 was 
its price, but it was not sold. A day 
or so after Mr. Salkeld thought he 
would have a look at it, but it was not 
to be found. Since it had been brought 
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out a lot of rubbish had been sent off 
to the mill to be destroyed. The cover 
and title being discovered, it was evi- 
dent that it had gone off with the 
waste. A messenger was sent off at 
once to the office of the millowners, 
and obtained an order to search the 
sacks which had been sent. On his 
arrival he was told that some of the 
books had been turned into pulp, but 
he might look at the rest. With heavy 
heart and anxious eyes he began the 
search. One and another book was 
turned over. At last—could it be? Yes, 
there was the wandering Chapman, in 
a sad plight, but whole in its text. It 
was brought home and had to be sold 
for £4, though eventually it fetched a 
good deal more when done up. 

The gentleman who had inspected 
the book had ‘laid it down on the heap 
of rubbish which was immediately 
carted away, and but for the happy de- 
sire to have a look at the volume and 
the prompt search for it, in an hour or 
two it would have been reduced to 
pulp, worth few pence a pound. 

J. P. Hobson. 
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The inclusion of Fanny Burney in 
the Macmillan series of English Men 
of Letters, seems likely to stimulate 
reprints of her books. Already new 
editions of “Evelina” and “Cecilia”, 
both illustrated and both édited by 
Mr. Brimley Johnson, have been pub- 
lished. 


Anna Alice Chapin, author of the 
“Wonderful Tales from Wagner” and 
several other books of a similar class 
published by the Harpers, was a 


school girl of 17 when she wrote her 
first book of “wonderful tales.” De- 
spite her youth, the little volume had 
a substantial success, and all her 
books are reported by the publishers 
as having a steady sale. 


Last year’s literary output in Eng- 
land was considerably in excess of 
that of the preceding year, the figures 
being 7,381 and 6,044. There was a 
slight increase in theology and a con- 
siderable increase in fiction. There 
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was an increase also in publications 
in the fields of art and science, but 
history and biography have been in a 
stable condition for the last three 
years. 


The monument to Mr. Stevenson 
which is to be erected in St. Giles’ 
High Kirk at Edinburgh, which it was 
expected would be ready by last sum- 
mer, is not yet completed. M. Saint 
Gaudens who was to execute the 
work, has been suffering from ill 
health, but he has now remodeled the 
bas-relief which forms the body of the 
memorial, and it is being castin Paris. 


Some of the qualities which show 
themselves in Mrs, Humphry Ward’s 
fiction may be explained by the fact 
that she has been fortunate always in 
having continual domestic association 
with brilliant men, She is the daughter 
of Thomas Arnold, a grand-daughter 
of the famous Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
and a niece of Matthew Arnold. Her 
husband, Thomas Humphry Ward, is 
a man of unusual attainments and 
culture, who is perhaps best known 
for his edition of the English Poets. 


The Academy reports that the cradle 
and the old home of “Punch” are dis- 
appearing almost simultaneously; for 
now the “Shakespeare Head” in Wych 
street is falling before the house 
breakers. In the forties the tavern 
still performed the function of the 
modern club, and a small circle of 
friends, among whom were Henry 
Mayhew, Sterling Coyne, and W. H. 
Wills, used to meet at the “Shake- 
speare’s Head.” In the large upstairs 
room the idea of a new comic paper 
was first talked over. It was to be 
called “Pen and Palette.” But Henry 
Mayhew prevailed with the present 
name, It was from the “Shakespeare's 
Head” too that the first sole editor of 
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“Punch” came; for Mark Lemon (who 
long had to endure the nickname of 
“the literary potman’) had assisted 
his mother in the management of the 
house. 


An English magazine has introduced 
a serial of a novel kind described as 
“A Romance that is Never to End”, 
In the introductory paragraphs it is 
explained, “The principle upon which 
this story is constructed is very 
simple. We take the chief events of 
the month and use them as the central 
incidents of a series of short stories, 
each of which, while complete in it- 
self, is linked on to all its predecessors 
and to those which come after it, by 
its bearing upon the fortunes of the 
Gordon family whose widely scattered 
members are at the heart of most hu- 
man affairs in all parts of the world.” 
It is a daring experiment, and it is a 
matter of doubt how readers will take 
to an interminable serial with refer- 
ence to which they can never tell how 
it is “going to come out”. 


Among the Prior and Harley papers 
which are about to be published by 
the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, are some letters ad- 
dressed to Matthew Prior by Swift. 
One of these narrates as follows the 
occasion of Dryden’s writing the well 
known three caustic lines on Jacob 
Tonson in 1698: 


Mr. Godfrey Kneller has drawn at 
length the picture of your friend Jacob 
Tonson, which he shewed Mr. Dryden, 
who desired to give a touch of his pen- 
sill, and underneath it writ these three 
verses: 


“With leering look, bull faced, and 
freckled fair, 

With frowsy pores poisoning the am- 
dient air, 

With two left leggs and Judas-colored 
hair.” 
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“BRING FORTH WITH THEE EV- 
ERY LIVING THING.” 


At Christmas tjme I did arise, 
And took my pilgrim staff in hand; 
Among the simple as the wise 
To seek my Christ through all the 
land. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him 
far; 
I was not led by any Star. 


In palace high I found Him not, 
Although men hailed Him King of 
All; 
Nor yet in any peasant’s cot, 
Though lowly He and meek withal. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him 
far; 
I was not led by any Star. 


I found a church both great and fair 
Where men did burn the incense fine; 
I saw the tapers flicker there— 
I did not see Him at the shrine. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him 
far; 
I was not led by any Star. 


At length when all my strength was 
spent 
—For I had sought Him so in vain— 
And stony was the way I went, 
My pilgrim staff was snapped in 
twain. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him 
far; 
I was not led by any Star. 


Afar I was from hearth-side glow, 
And barred each door where I would 
stay, 
I turned me to a stable low 
To shelter me till break of day. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him 
far; 
I was not led by any Star. 


Fair shone the place with wondrous 
fire, 


Within, the beasts were gathered all; ° 


The browsing kine from out the byre, 
The horse and ass from stable stall. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him 
far; 
I was not led by any Star. 
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And in their midst a Babe new-born, 
A smiling Babe was on the hay, 
Which feared in naught the oxen’s 

horn; 
A shepherd’s dog beside Him lay. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him 
far; 
I was not led by any Star. 


Doubting, I stayed me at the sill. 
The beasts were met from fold and 
road, 
Which yield their lives at man his will, 
Which bear the burthen, brook the 
goad. 
I sought Him long; I sought Him 
far; 
I was not led by any Star. 


There warm He lay whom men cast 
forth, 

There safe He lay whom men be- 
trayed, 

Who chose among the beasts His birth, 


—I kneeled beside the sill and 
prayed; 
And found Him thus I sought so 
far; 


I was not led by any Star. 
Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
The Spectater. 


LOVE’S MURDERER. 





Since Love is dead, stretched here be- 
tween us, dead, 

Let us be sorry for the quiet clay: 

Hope and offence alike have passed 
away. 

The glory long had left his vanquished 
head, 

Poor shadowed glory of a distant day! 

But can you give no pity in its} stead? 

I see your hard eyes have no tears, to 
shed, 

But has your heart no kindly word to 
say? 


Were: you his murderer, or was it I? 
I do not care to ask, there is no need. 
Since gone is gone, and dead is dead 


indeed, 

What use to wrangle of the how and 
why? 

I take all blame, I'take it. Draw not 
nigh! 


Ah, do not touch him, lest Love's 


corpse should bleed! 








